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GLEANINGS FROM THE COUNCIL. 


C. M. Woopwarp: There are many cases in which we 
know that people are injured by lack of high school edu- 
cation. Can we say that anyone has been injured by a 
high school course ? 


James H Canrretp: One of the marvelous things in 
the American system of education is, that like a magic 
wand, it is waved over American society, and the best 
comes to the surface. 


Anprew S. Draper: The want of the country school 
is pot gradation, but the preparation of the teacher. If 
we are ever to have efficient country schools, it must be 
by having every teacher thoroughly prepared. 


D. L. Kreute: The high school should relate itself, not 
only as a fitting school to the college, but to the several 
industries as fitting and finishing schools for them. A 
pupil should not be held in the course by a false pride or 
a false ambition. 


E. Sueipon: The elimination of men un- 
fitted for professional life is a duty of the university. 
Many professional men are spoiled farmers or mechanics. 
From those who aspire to lead public thought should be 
exacted a guarantee that they are naturally fitted for the 
work. 


J. E. Braptey: The popularity of technical train- 
ing threatens to prove its destruction. It has led to the 
multiplication of low grade institutions which require so 
little for admission and give so little training except in 
the workshop, that they turn out mechanics rather than 
liberally educated men. 


Rionarp G. Boonr: The mind is not made up of 
separate faculties. The mind should be treated and dis- 
ciplined asa whole. There is a distinction between what 
is called education and meftal training. Exercise on 
typical forms, will furnish training for the mind as a 
whole, and all general culture comes to the mind not as 
composed of separate faculties, but as a whole. 


C. C. Rounps: The narrowness of the old style liberal 
education, so called, tended to close the mind against 
thoughts lying outside its limits. The excessive special- 
ization which has sometimes taken its place has results 
often quite as unfortunate. These results are apparent in 
the work of teachers who have concentrated their attention 
upon the exhaustive study of a narrow field, while failing 
to acquire a sufficient knowledge of related subjects. In 
the teaching of science to children, they require an equip- 
ment of compound microscopes. They try to begin where 
God began in the work of creation, and limitations of time 
and ability prevent their reaching the point where God 
presents his completed work in the variety and beauty of 
nature. There is great need of a new general course of 
instruction in our colleges, which, by giving duly pro- 
portioned attention to the important elements of modern 
culture, with carefully guarded and limited specialization, 
shall better meet the wants of the majority of students 
and supply better teachers for the greater number of our 
schools. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION. 
At Asbury Park. 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


THE RELATION OF TECHNICAL TO LIB- 
ERAL EDUCATION. 


BY CALVIN M. WOODWARD, 8ST. LOUIS. 


It will be necessary (I) to define “ Technical,” and 
(II) to define Liberal.” 

I. Etymology fails to define “technical.” The Greek 
root includes too much on the one hand, and too little on 
the other. In accordance with usage we must exclude 
all crafts, such as engage wood-workers, iron-workers, 
cloth-workers, paper-workers, leather-workers, stone-work- 
ers, and the like, for none of them involve the 
constant use of mathematics, theoretical mechanics, or 
or the principles of chemistry, physics and exact drawing. 
Again, though the Greek word T E X N E means art, we 
must exclude the fine arts of painting and sculpture, all 
linguistic arta, and all the arts which relate to our eyes, 
teeth, ears, stomach, and lungs. It also excludes the arts 
of war on land and sea. As intimated above, technical 
education is a part of high education. 
f° Judging the technical schools and departments by their 
better representatives, the conditions of admission are 
substantially as follows: Elementary algebra, plane and 
solid geometry, the elements of drawing, American and 
English (or ancient) history, two or three years of Latin, 
or French, or German, and a fair acquaintance with and 
command of the English language. 

The Technical professions are thus : 

1. Civin which might be called Static, 
embracing the special branches of Bridge Engineering, 
Railway Engineering, Hydraulic Engineering covering 
both Water-works and River Improvement, Sanitary 
Engineering and Geodetic Engineering. 

2. MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, which might be called 
Dynamic, embracing the theory, design and operation of 
Prime Movers (water wheels, steam and gas engines, and 
wind mills), and of moving machinery. There are many 
popular misconceptions in regard to what an engineer is 
and what he does. The mechanical engifeer like every 
other true engineer in the sense here employed is engaged 
in a purely intellectual occupation. As designer, his 
work is done at the desk ; as executive officer, he directs 
the labors of others. Examples of such are Eads, Eifel, 
Ferris, Baker. 

3. Enaingertna. This is the youngest 
of all the professions, and it deals with but a single form 
of energy, yet its field is already large and its scientific 
intensity is great; that is it involves the most advanced 
mathematics, and the most abstruse theories. The range 
of application is rapidly increasing and yet the number of 
accomplished engineers is small. 

4. AROHITECTURAL ENGINEERING, which now includes 
the use of steel and iron as well as of granite and marble ; 
the construction of foundations, piers, girders, roofs, 
towers, hoists, the details of heating, lighting, ventilating, 
plambing; proportion, symmetry, ornament and con- 
venience; not only for temples, cathedrals and palaces, 
but for warehouses, offices, railway stations, mills and 
private residences. The modern architect is more an 
engineer than an artist. Architecture is still young, and 
its glory is in the futare. The “orders” appropriate to 
an age of steel are yet to be discovered. Harvard last 
year gave an honorary degree to the man who designed 
and directed the construction of the Masonic Temple. 

5. CasmroaL ENGINEERING, which includes the de- 
partment of metallurgy, gas, the occurence and treatment 
of ores, minerals, clays, and the production of valuable 


compounds, 


It is evident that these five grand divisions of enginee r- 
ing overlap each other at many points, and that the 
specialist in one direction must be somewhat competent 
in all. : 

There are other semi-scientific arts that fail of the 
dignity of a profession, Among these are Agriculture 
and Horticulture. These are trades rather than pro- 
fessions. We have agricultural foremen, but no engineers. 

Returning now to the inclusive meaning of the word 
‘* Technical,” it covers the science as well as the art, and 
hence all pure science is appropriate to technical courses 
of study. No “art” is admitted to a technical school 
that has not a scientific basis, and the student must com- 
prehend one as well as the other, and he must sofficiently 
master the science to see its rational uses in the art. 
Finally a technical course of instruction (which is invari- 
ably four years long) includes a very large amount of 
material which taken by itself is not usually regarded as 
technical at all. There is always a large amount of 
recognized study in English, French, German, History, 
Elocution, Astronomy, Political Economics, besides the 
general courses in mathematics, physics, and chemistry. 
Eighty-seven and one-half per cent of the Civil Engineer- 
ing course at Washington University and at the Mass. 
Institution of Technology is contained in the A. B. course 
at Harvard. The same Harvard course contains 75 per 
cent of our course in Mechanical Engineering, and 94 
per cent of our course in Electrical Engineering. All of 
Harvard's technical courses are put into its A. B. course 
among the electives. I think the same thing is largely 
true at Cornell, as it is in great measure at Washington 
University. 

IT. A “liberal” education, according to Webster, was 
the education befitting a freeman and a gentleman as 
opposed to a slave’s education to labor ; and its aim was, 
“amusement, curiosity, intellectual improvement rather 
than the necessity of subsistence.” Education becomes 
liberal as soon as it gets beyond the idea of immediate use. 

Lowell has defined a university as, ‘a place where 
nothing useful is taught.” Another professor has said ;: 
“Thank God that department (just established in a 
Western State University) can never be made useful.” 
Unless Lowell meant directly useful, and limited to such 
use, his statement was as ridiculous as it was extravagant. 
Everything scientifically taught and thoroughly compre- 
hended is of endless use, near or remote. There are uses 
and uses. The only wseless things in any course are 
those not well learned, not mastered. I would rather 
say a university is “a place where nothing useless is 
taught.” 

Liberality consists not so much in the subject as in the 
method of study. The liberal method is broad, deep, 
generous, comprehensive. It recognizes infinite uses, both 
far and near. It aims at the artist rather than the artisan ; 
the engineer, not the craftsman; the freeman, not the 
slave. Liberal caltare deals with fundamental principles, 
typical phenomena, general results, not special applica- 
tions. It is liberal to study the laws of manufacture, 
trades, commerce, finance, and social progress ; it is not 
liberal to seek merely the conditions of a successful busi- 
ness, whether it be law, medicine, or manufacture. It is 
liberal to demand raison d’étre of dogma, canon, rule, 
dictum, formala, or usage ; it is illiberal to blindly follow 
authority, to put facts and processes above principles and 
reasons, to prefer echoes to living voices. 

There is much confusion of thought in regard to what 
ie, and what is not liberal. One man (see Hd. Review, 
Feb., 1891) says that mathematics and electricity are 
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becoming less valuable for general (that is, liberal) edaca- 

tion on account of their increasing usefulness in technical 

pursuits. The maximum of educational value (he holds) 
appertains to a sort of knowledge which falls short of 
such a mastery as makes it useful. Bad as that sounds, 

I suspect that more than half of the people who read it, 

accepted it as the gospel trath, simply because it fell 

in with their prejudices. I accept no such statements, 
and I do not ask such an one to define “liberal” 
for me. 

The list of liberal branches of study is ever increasing. 
For four years Harvard compelled me to give one-sixth 
of my time to Greek and one-fourth to Latin; to-day one 
may go through Harvard and take the degree of A. B. 
without giving one moment to either while in Cambridge. 
The same thing is true at Washington University. Are 
we less liberal than formerly? People now read Demos- 
thenes and Quintilian and Horace, analytic geometry, 
physics, thermodynamics and the like because they wish 
to, not because they are compelled to. Does any one 
suppose that there is not a decided gain in the quality of 
the result ? 

Through the technical schools, some of the most val- 
uable educational studies have been developed. How few 
people realize the surpassing mental discipline that comes 
from the mastery of descriptive geometry. I knew noth- 
ing of the stady till years after I left college, and yet no 
subject I had in college could compare with it as a mental 
stimalus and a cultivator of the scientific imagination. It 
ought to have place in every liberal course of study. 
Technical courses contain of necessity extensive allow- 
ances of laboratory work of one sort and another. Our 
idea of all such work is that the method shall be unfail- 
ingly rational, that facts though essential shall be rated 
as far less important than the principles which underlie 

them. When this idea is realized, the study becomes 
truly liberal. In spite of the old claim of preéminent 
liberality, the old college curriculum when examined his- 
torically is found to have been adopted for reasons of 
utility. People learned Latin because they wanted to use 
Latin. All books and state papers were written in 
Latin, and one needed to both read it and write it, as we - 
must English prose. The physician must read Galen in 
the original; the clergymen needed the New Testament 
Greek ; and the man of leisure and the orator must be 
able to quote Aristotle and Homer. The first American 
colleges were organized for the training of clergymen. 
Every feature of the course was directly usefal to the end 
in view. 

My conclusion is, then, that the relation between tech- 
nical and liberal education is and should be a very inti- 
mate one. No study or branch essential to the former 
should fail of the liberal method. And no thoroughly 
liberal stady, no matter what the part it plays in the 
make-up of a technical course, should on that account, or 
any account, be omitted from the electives of a liberal 
course. 

The difference between the two courses is one of degree 
in the freedom of choice. The technical course is chosen 
in a general way at the start, and in a special way at 
the end of the first or second year, according to the 
amount of ground common to all the technical courses. 
But the choice once made must be adheredto. In the 
college or so-called “liberal” course, there is freedom all 
the way through. My observation is that the choices are 
made by good students for sufficient reasons which mix in 
a great deal of utility, more or or less immediate,—and I 
approve of such choice. 

It is easy to see the source of a widespread prejudice 
against technical training. The history of civilization 
has been the history of masters and slaves, of caste, of con- 
tempt for labor and for all usefal arts. Every one of the 
technical professions had its beginnings in the crafts, and 
the present expert and chief engineer had as a prototype 

@ man in overalls, with horny hands and a dirty face, who 
presided over some enginery which was not in the books 
and which was regarded as decidedly ungenteel. 

Milton placed Memnon, the first ante-tellurian engi! 
neer, among the fallen angels, and sent him 

** With his industrious crew to build in hell.”’ 
The engineer is by nature an iconoclast. He has small 
respect for the traditions. He bows not down to the 
“Tyranny of the Ancients.” His glories are in the 
future. He looks forward, not back. He does not hesi- 
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tate to smile at the puerile fancies of people who in the 
“Youth of the World,” created gods and demi-gods in 
order to account for phenomena which bear no comparison 
with the exploits of modern engineering. The accom- 
plished engineer generally reciprocates the prejadica I 
have mentioned, for he cannot understand how the wor- 
ship of the ancients can be really serious ; it seems to him 
three-fourths affectation. 

This prejudice was fostered by the high wall of sepa- 
ration which at first kept the technical and the liberal 
branches of study far apart. That wall, I am happy to 
say, is fast tumbling down, and men are rapidly scram- 
bling over it in both directions. It becomes us, from our 
various vantage grounds of influence, to enconrage this 
evolution of a better feeling, a more intimate acquain- 
tance, a mutual respect, and a common zeal for whatever 
is broad and high and fine. 


THE DOGMA OF FORMAL DISCIPLINE. 


BY PROF. B. A. HINSDALE. 

The theory of formal mental discipline has been defined 
as “the idea that the mind can store mechanical force in 
a few subjects, like grammar and mathematics, which can 
be used with efficiency in any department of life.”’ The 
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assumed process that goes on may be likened to the pas- 
sage of energy from the fires of the sun, first to vegetation, 
and then to the coal beds and subterranean reservoirs of 
oil and gas, whence it is again drawn forth to cook a 
breakfast, to warm a drawing-room, to light a city, or to 
propel a steamship across the ocean. 

Passing the various facts that bear upon the subject in 
review, we come to the following conclusion : 

1. The power generated by any kind of mental activity 
must be studied under two aspects, one special and one 
general. 

2. The degree to which such power is general depends 
upon the extent to which it energizes the mind, and par- 
ticularly the extent to which it overflows into congruent 
channels. 

8. Such power is far more special than general; it is 
only in a limited sense that we can be said to have a store 
of mobilized mental power. In a sense, men have per- 
ceptions, memories, and imaginations, rather than percep- 
tion, memory, and imagination. 

4, While liberal study and specialization look to some- 
what different ende, they are only parts, and necessary 
parts, of the same thing. 

5. No one kind of mental exercise—no few kinds—can 
develop the whole mind. That end can be gained only 
through many and varied activities. 

6. No study—no single group of studies —contains 
within itself the possibilities of a whole education. That 
balance of development which we should call a liberal 

education can be gained only through a measurably ex- 
panded curriculum. 


An exhaustive report of The American Institute of In- 
struction will appear in the next number, 


REVIEW OF THE WORK OF THE COM. 
MITTEHE OF TEN. 


BY JAMES H. BAKER, COLORADO, 


Summary of Recommendations. 


After a careful review of the work of our committee, I 
venture to make a formal list of opinions presented, most 
of which I think should be heartily indorsed. 

1. That work in many secondary school studies should 
be begun earlier. 

2. That each subject should be made to help every 
other; as, for example, history should contribute to tle 
study of English, and natural history should be correlated 
with language, drawing, literature and geography. 

3. That every subject should be taught in the same 
way, whether in preparation for college or as part of a 
finishing course. 

4, That more highly trained teachers are needed, es- 
pecially for subjects that are receiving increased attention, 
as the various sciences and history. 

5. That iv all scientific subjects laboratory work should 
be extended and improved. 

6. That for some studies special instructors should be 
employed to guide the work of teachers in elementary 
and secondary schools. 

7. That all pupils should pursue a given subject in the 
same way and to the same extent as long as they study it 
at all. 

8. That every study should be made a serious subject 
of instruction, and should cultivate the pupil’s powers of 
observation, memory, expression, and reasoning. 

9. That the choice between the classical course and the 
Latin-scientific course should be postponed as long as } 08- 
sible, until the taste and power of the pupil have been 
tested, and he has been able to determine his fature aim. 

10, That twenty periods per week should be adopted 
as the standard, providing that five of these periods be 
given to unprepared work. 

11. That parallel programs should be identical in as 
many of their parts as possible. 

12. That drawing should be largely employed in con- 
nection with most of the studies. 

13. The omission of industrial and commercial subjects 
This is mentioned without comment. 

14, That more field work should be required for certain 
sciences. 

15. The desirability of uniformity. Not definitely rec- 
ommended in the report. 

16. That the function of the high schools should be to 
prepare for the duties of life as well as to fit for college. 

17. That colleges and scientific schools should accept 
any one of the courses of study as preparation for ad- 
mission. 

18. That a good course in English should be required 
of all pupils entering college. 

19. That many teachers should employ various means 
for better preparations, such as summer schools, special 
courses of instraction given by college professors and in- 
struction of school superintendents, principals of high 
schools, or specially equipped teachers. 

20. That the colleges should take a larger interest in 
secondary and elementary schools. 

21. That technological and professional schools should 
require for admission a complete secondary school edu- 
cation. 

22. That each study pursued should be given continu- 
ous time adequate to securing from it good results. 

The points of the Report which I should mention are 
as follows : 

1. That Latin should be begun much earlier than now. 
(This is a conference recommendation ) 

2. That English should be given as much time as Latin. 
(Conference recommendation ) 

3. The large number of science subjects recommended, 
with loss of adequate time for each. 

4. The omission of a careful analysis of the value of 
each subject, absolute and relative, preparatory to tabu- 
lating courses. 

5. The apparent implication that the multiplying of 
courses is advisable. 

6. The implications that the choice of subjects by the 
pupils may be a matter of comparative indifference,—the 
doctrine of equivalence of studies. 
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7. Some parts of the model programs made by the 
committee. 

The Emphasized Points of Criticism. 

1. The lack of a bold and clear analysis of the value 
of subjects before correlating the recommendations of the 
conferences. 

2. The implications that the committee favored an ex- 
treme theory of equivalents of studies. 

3. Practical details in the organization of the model 
courses. 


DISCUSSION OF THE REPORT. 


[Reported by John W. Cook.] 


C. M. Woodward: The suggestions of what shall be 
taught, and still more, of how things shall be taught, 
give the report great value. The criticism I propose to 
make is that the committee left out manual training and 
art. The report seems to me to have in mind not second- 
ary edacation in general, but literary high schools and 
academies. In providing for secondary education for the 
next ten years we must consider not only those who now 
come, but thai vastly greater number who ought to come, 
and who must be attracted to the secondary schools.’ Un- 
der the head of “ Incidentals,” we can put Manual Train- 
ing and Art as “unprepared work,” The alternative 
program should show a revised relation. 

Dr. EE. White: The report of the Committee of Ten 
is least satisfactory in that which relates to elementary 
education. It seems to me strongest in its treatment of 
college education, and next of secondary edtcation. But 
special objection to the approval of the report is based 
on its incongruous and impractical suggestions with 
reference to elementary instruction, and especially as the 
report has taken the form of a dictum. It is true that 
the committee concedes that the recommendations of the 
several conferences are incongruous and cannot well be 
codrdinated, but these recommendations are reviewed and 
summarized in such a manner as to add the approval of 
the committee. The report seems to justify the state- 
ment that the conferences included few men who had 
made a special study of elementary education, and fewer 
who had much experience in elementary teaching. 

The course suggested in English is much below the 
work now done in our best schools. The exercises de- 
scribed are inadequate for effective language training, 
while the tabular summary ie ridiculously meagre and 
narrow. The studies substituted for grammar, Latin ex- 
cepted, deal with more or less uncertain facts and permit 
loose thinking. They are, it is trae, important studies, 
within proper limits, but as a preparation either for sec- 
ondary schools or for life, they cannot take the place of 
such studies as English grammar and arithmetic. The 
course in arithmetic mapped out is very limited. It can 
be completed within the first five school years. The 
pupils in our grammar schools ought certainly to know 
the difference between annual and compound interest. 
Even the girls need a practical knowledge of business 
arithmetic. There are not a hundred grammar school 
teachers in the country who can teach successfully 
the courses laid out in history and geography, and 
the courses taken together cannot be taught in any 
school, as the committee virtually concedes. The part 
of this report relating to elementary education ought 
to be referred to a new committee, composed of experts 
in elementary schools, and the whole ground should be 
thoroughly reviewed. 

Dr. J. C. Mackenzie, Laurenceville, N J ,(by invitation): 
The report was intended to reach the ninety-seven per 
cent of the boys and girls of the high school course who 
do not go to college. If the committee failed, it was 
through ignorance and inability. It is indeed remark- 
able that the conferences had been able to reach any defi- 
nite conclusions. If this is to be accounted a failure, 
where shall we find success? The report devoted itself 
especially to secondary education, and only incidentally 
touched the college and the elementary school. 

Dr. Hall: The report is nearly all good. It interferes 
with so much, however, that I am not surprised that it 
should meet with opposition, and yet it seems almost eac- 
religious to oppose it. I heartily advise you all to vote 
for it. And yet there are certain criticisms to be made 
upon it.The greatest objection, it seems to me, is the 


lack of cotrdination. The committee has dodged the 
most critical question. I am glad indeed that they did 
not try their hands on any more subjects. The report is 
wrong in that it advocates the doctrine of an equivalence 
of subjects. This I believe to be very highly pernicious. 
It is also wrovg in asserting that all pupils should be 
taught in the same way. We should not, however, ex- 
pect perfection, and notwithstanding the criticisms that 
are to be made upon the report, I regard it as a most val- 
uable contribution. 

Dr. Mowry: I favor the appointment of another com- 
mittee to consider the question of elementary education. 
We cannot avoid the lesson of history. Education was first 
superior, and second secondary, and third elementary. 

Mr. Smiley of Denver, (by invitation): The Greek 
center is farthest away from elementary instruction, yet 
all engaged in that conference have been in touch with ele- 
mentary education. 
the want by the establishment of a manual training 
school, and I am satisfied that a large percentage of the 
ninety per cent alluded to would fiad place in such an in- 
stitation. 

Dr. Benjamin I. Wheeler of Cornell University: It is 
essential to bear in mind that it does not, and of necessity 
cannot, undertake to present an ideal system. It is, his- 
torically, qaite as much as philosophically, conditioned, 
and, as such, must be criticised. It seeks to organize 
existing facts, and build out of existing materials. The 
proposed courses represent to my mind what careful, wise, 
and well-informed educational jadgment has found to be 
immediately practicable in the direction of introducing 
order into existing chaos. But I think the outlines of an 
ideal may be discerned in the recommendations. Most 
important is the recommendation that subj-cts be treated 
precisely the same, whether taught to those intending to 
enter college, or to those who do not. This is fanda- 
mental, The higher education tends to arrange itself ac- 
cording to an order of progressive concentration. 

We have been in confusion from conflicting methods of 
developing university work. One sought to create it out 
of the old-fashioned college by raising admission require- 
ments and throwing the liberal training back upon the 
secondary schools. This followed the German dualistic 
idea. The other method constructed the university on 
top of the college. It recognized three elements in the 
organization of the higher education; viz, the secondary 
school, the college, the graduate school. This is the 
American solution ; it recognizes the existing facts. Lib- 
eral education is not characterized by fullness in the list 
of courses taken. The development of multiplicity of 
subjects in the work of the university has tended to en- 
courage a projection of this multiplicity, back upon the 
earlier grades of education. This is our confusion and 
our great evil. It must be avoided by selection and by 
synthesis. The edacational value of subjects is not de- 
pendent exclusively on the way they are studied, but toa 
certain extent, upon themselves. The object of education 
is not so much to equip a man, as to make him strong, 
strong in the self-directing capacity, strong to shape and 
create conditions, so that he may not be a slave to 
them. 

Mr. Baker: I have made three criticisms of the report 
as follows: That it lacks a bold and clear analysis of the 
value of studies before correlating the recommendations 
of the conferences; that it contains by implication the 
doctrine of equivalence of studies, which is rejected by a 
majority of educators, and was definitely voted down by 
the Committee of Ten itself; and that the model courses 
contain serious violation of important principles favored 
in the report. I believe that we cannot afford to omit a 
rational examination of the grounds for the selection and 
arrangement of studies; that an extreme theory of equiv- 
alence of studies, appearing, as it does, to have the sanc- 
tion of the committee, is doing a large amount of harin, 
and is reprobated by nearly every member of the council ; 
and that the model courses, with their imperfections, will 
be blindly adopted by many schools which look only to 
formal and definite results. ° At the same time they will 
fail of adoption in many states where uniform courses are 
desirable. These points I consider as of very high im- 
portance, and I question the advisability of discharging 
the committee until they have given further consideration 
to them. 


Dr. Baldwin: The report is of immense value. There 


Denver has endeavored to supply 


is one astonishing omission, however, from the courses of 
study recommended for secondary schools. The study of 
the mental economy is intensely interesting, and pre- 
eminently valuable to youths. It gives them an insight, 
which better prepares them for student life and practical 
life. Can we afford to send out the mass of our youths, 
ignorant of self ? 

Mr. H. 8S. Tarbell: This report is a document of great 
value; but it is not an ideal document, nor can it be 
adopted anywhere without modification. No one of its 
courses of study is practicable in any public high school. 
It seems to me it will be a mistake for this council to 
“adopt” the report as has been several times suggested 
in this debate. Let us receive it, with approval of its 
valuable suggestion, but not put it forth as a document 
that represents our matured and unanimous conclusions. 
The suggestion that every subject should be studied in the 
same way, 80 far as it is studied at all, by all who pursue 
it, whether they to go to college, the technical school, or 
are to leave their school work at an earlier period, fills 
me with surprise. The purpose for which a study is pur- 
sued, and the time to be devoted to it, mast influence the 
selection of the topics treated under that subject, and the 
emphasis that is given the different examples. Then, too, 
the plea of the committee to delay for one year beginning 
the study of Greek, so that the choice between a classical 
and a Latin course might be put off as long as possible, 
seems to me almost humorous, in the light of the sugges- 
tion to introduce French, German, and Latin into the 
grammar schools, where these studies will be taken by a 
minority only of the pupils, and the selection of a course 
of study will be forced upon the pupils several years earlier 
lier than the conditions of school work have hitherto 
required. 

President King: Surely there is great advantage in 
having but one method of instruction for the two classes of 
pupile—those who expect to go to college and those who 
do not. This is manifest, first, in the direction of econ- 
omy, which saves the time of the teacher and the expense 
of the additional class. Secondly, separate methods of 
instruction require the pupils to decide at the beginning 
of a high school course, when they are least qualified to 
do so, whether they will go to college or not; whereas, 
if the method of instruction pursued fits for college, it 
gives opportunity for those at the close of the high school 
course to go to college, who had no desire to do so at the 
beginning, or had not supposed it possible. One of the 
great privileges and duties of the high school is to stimu- 
late towards college those pupils who might advan- 
tageously take a college course. Third: The resultant ad- 
vantage of different or special instruction for thore pupils 
who do not go to college is very much less than is gener- 
ally supposed. Instruction that fits for college almost 
equally fits for life. I believe the advantage is greatly in 
favor of one method for the two classes. 

Dr. Batler: It would be a great mixfortune if we were 
to overlook the fact that in this report we have a remark- 
ably unanimous body of afficmative doctrine. With 90 
per cent of what the report contains, we are most of us 
in substantial agreement. Let us not then andaly empha- 
size our 10 per cent of difference; for it would be little, 
if any, short of miraculous, if the council were unanimous 
in accepting this or any other educational report in the 
present half-developed state of educational theory and 
practice. Not only do we find in this report careful and 
systematic answers to eleven specific questions regarding 
secondary education, but we have the consciousness that 
those answers were prepared by trained and selected ex- 
perts having no superiors in this country. Moreover, we 
must consider this question in the fatare from the stand- 
point of the new psychology and from that of the new 
pedagogy that insists upon the cvdrdination and correla- 
tion of studies. When we are told that any school study 
develops a certain faculty, we must bear in mind that it 
energizes the whole mental life. In other words, the 
mind is a unit and acts as a unit, and the faculties, so 
called, are but names for the manifestations of a single 
energy. 

Dr. Harris: What the Committee of Ten recommend 
as regards a course of study is to be fouad in the fourth 
tabular view, and there only. The greater part of the 
time of the committee at its meetings was taken up in 
forming the classical program which is the first of the 
four programs there given. In the first year, three hours 
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a week were devoted to’ physical geography, especially of President Eliot of Harvard in 1869 and the open- 
meaning by that, a compend giving the outlines of the ing of the Johns Hopkins University under President 
sciences of organic nature, and cyclical processes. Botany, Gilman in 1876; and the earlier of those dates is 
zovology, ethnology, meteorology, geology, and astron- only a quarter of 8 century in the past. The same thing 
omy are there given and given in the proper corre- is true of the scientific and technical schools. Almost all 
lation. In the second year, a similar compend is given of them have been founded and developed since the war, 
of the sciences of inorganic natare. It is called physics, and not a few owe their existence directly to the Morrill 
or natural philosophy. It gives an application of mathe- Act of 1862. Under the pressure of this environment, the 
matics to the statical and dynamical conditions of the ele- tendency has been for these schools to become and remain 
ments, solids, liquids, and gases, to electricity, heat, light, purely technical. Their curriculum is asually of the narrow- 
and sound. These, too, are given in their correlation. est sort. From it all stady of literature, philosophy, and 
In the fourth year is given chemistry, the other branch political science is excluded or reduced to so low a min- 
of physics dealing with molecules as the former dealt with imum that the effect is nil. There are a few noteworthy 
masses of maiter. exceptions, but this is the rule. The consequence is that 
With these three studies the child has gained a general year by year our professional men and technologists, the 
view of the sciences of nature. Inthe other courses of persons whom our civilization makes leaders in our polit- 
study, preparing for scientific schools, for business, the ical and industrial life, grow narrower and narrower and 
science is increased by picking out certain special parts of more and more completely removed from the broadening 
the course that has been treated compendiously in phys- deepening, and refining influence of a liberal education. 
ical geography or in natural philosophy, and devoting a | Compare these conditions with those prevailing in Ea- 
half year or more to such branches as botany, astronomy, rope, and observe how carefully the European nations 
hygiene, and biology. Biology, of course, is the essential train their professional men. In almost every European 
part of the sciences of botany and zoology. This special country an adequate and broad preliminary education is 
work on these parts of natural science gives an opportunity demanded of all intending students of law, medicine, 
to teach the pupil something of the methods of investiga- theology, or technology. This preliminary training is 
tion that prevail in the biological and also in the mathe- carefully tested by examination, before the professional 
matical sciences of nature. A more effective handling of course is begun. 
the scientific part of the program it would be difficult to = It is manifestly impossible to improve the existing con- 
suggest, provided the classical program had admitted dition at once, or by law. The true solation is to be 
botany in the third year as a sort of reéaforcement of the found in building up a strong public sentiment against 
study of physical geography given in the first year. professional and technical men who are not educated 
The first part of the report of the Committee of Ten men at all. To lead in this matter is both the duty and 
shows in the tabular views numbered 1 and 2 respec- the privilege of the universities. To accomplish this the 
tively, the absurdity of attempting to include all that is universities should build up about them, strong, well- 
asked. Those tables are a reductio ad adsurdum. The equipped professional schools of all sorts. They should 
Committee of Ten had no choice but to reduce and codr- insist first upon a bigh school training, and then raising 
dinate the claims of the several branches. This was the the standard as swiftly as possible, upon a college educa- 
serious business of the committee, and it took nearly all tion as a necessary prerequisite to a professional degree. 
the time of its sessions. The results of that discussion The school of medicine at the Johns Hopkins is the only 
are contained chiefly in the classical curriculum which is professional echool in the country that occupies the plane 
the first of those given in tabalar view. that a university professional school ought to occupy. 
I wish to emphasize again, in closing, the point that the The law school of Harvard University is approaching 
program in that table numbered 4 are the recommenda- the same standard, but at Columbia, Cornell, Michigan, 
tions which should be carefully investigated and condemned and elsewhere, despite recent improvements the standard 
or approved. is still far too low. Students who could not begin to 
After a discussion of the propriety of continuing the committees, enter the freshman class of a college are welcomed to the 
the motion to receive the report and discharge the committee was professional schools of these universities. It is this piti- 
unanimously adopted. able deficiency in respect to the elements of a liberal edu- 
cation on the part of students in professional and techni- 
cal schools that I deplore, and I insist that no trae univer- 
sity can hesitate to wage war upon it. At Harvard and 
Columbia, two of the largest of American universities 
and the two whose professional schools take them all in 
all, have probably the highest standing, the proportion of 
college-trained men who are pursuing courses leading to 
The question to which it is my purpose to direct the % career in law, medicine, and technology, is still small. 
attention of the Council is a new one. But with the ad- It is undoubtedly true that public sentiment in this 
vent of a half dozen American universities whose stand- country is not ready to demand a college education as a 
ards, efficiency, and ideals are recognized the world over, prerequisite for entrance upon the practice of a pro- 
together with the strong modern tendency toward a prac- fession; and perhaps it never will be. Bat it is the 
tical or technical, as distinguished from a liberal, educa- fanction of a university to lead, not to follow. 
tion, the question takes on @ specific and definite form: | The professions for which I would have the universities 
What is the duty of the university in respect to technical require a preliminary collegiate training are law, medicine, 
and professional education ? a theology, teaching, and the higher forms of technology. 
I use the word aniversity in its Proper sense, meaning For the lower forms of technical work and for agrical- 
a place where students, adequately trained by previous ture, a preliminary collegiate course, though highly 
study to undertake advanced work, are led into special beneficial, need not be insisted upon, but the curriculam 
fields of learning and research by teachers of high excel- of schools of agriculture and the like should find a place 
lence and originality ;—a place where, by the agency of for English literature, a foreign language, logic, psychol- 
libraries, laboratories, museums, and publications, know!- ogy, and political science. 
edge is both conserved, advanced, and disseminated. Of The State of New York, by its system of Regents 
such the United States can today boast six, while as many examinations and laws based thereon, has thrown certain 
more are struggling toward the goal. admirable safeguards about the entrance to the practice 
In addition there are 434 technical and professional of law and medicine. This policy might well be imitated 
schools, of which the merest fraction are connected, even in other States; but it only goes as far as the average 
— or <a with a college or university. Most public opinion will follow. The universities can 
of them are indepen ent, separate institations, conducted more, and more is expected of them. A university that 
often for gain, and admitting pupils with the most shame- continues to admit students to study law, medicine and 
fally deficient preparatory training. theology on less preparation than is required for 
In order to account fully for this state of affairs the admission to the freshman class of its college department, 
fact must be recognized that both as to our higher and is falling short both of its daty and its opportunity 
our professional education, we are, in the United States, My propositions, therefore, are these : , 
in ® transition state. The present strongly marked uni- 1, The genuine universities owe it to themselves and 
versity movement dates specifically from the inauguration to the country to offer the broadest possible training for 


PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL IN- 
STRUCTION IN THE UNIVERSITY. 


BY NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, PH.D. 


the professions ; this training must be based upon a pre- 
paratory liberal education such as a college course affords. 

2. All professional and technical schools, not connected 
with universities and not requiring a college education 
for admission, should make a place in their curriculum 
for a representation of liberal studies. 


IN THE COUNTRY SCHOOL. 


BY DR. E. E. WHITE, COLUMBUS. 


The problem here is: Given, a school of say forty 
pupils, from 5 to 18 years of age, in one room, and with 
one teacher ; to find the best method of instruction. The 
pupils possess very unequal attainments. These pupils 
need instruction adapted to their needs each term. The 
health of teacher and pupil limits each session to about 
six hours. Further, good instruction must be given in 
all the common branches. 

It is not, of course, possible for us teachers to instruct 
each pupil separately in each branch. Hence the non- 
classification system must be abandoned. This plan of 
individuel instruction is feasible only in a very small 
school. I do not think there ever was the unclassified 
school of which teachers are now hearing so much. No 
attempt was made in the first echools of which I know in 
arithmetic. This lack of classification was of undoubted 
advantage to the few smart pupils, but not to ninety-five 
per cent. ; 

The graded school solution, i. e., on the plan of the 
city schools. This separates the pupils into at least six- 
teen grades, which gives at least forty-eight daily class 
exercises. Such a classification of the one-teacher school 
is evidently impossible. 

The course of instruction must be flexible; smoothness 
and order must often be sacrificed to the health of 
teacher and pupil. 

A third solution of the problem is the three-grade 
solution. This is based on the psychical periods of 
development—the kindergarten, middle, and the advanced 
or grammar period. This is a natural and simple 
grading for the country school with one teacher. The 
pupils from term to term can be reclassified. The 
essential provision here is that the work of each grade be 
completed before the pupil is advanced into the next 
grade. 

What the public schools need is such an organization 
that will allow its own teachers and diversely advanced 
pupils to make the most progress with the best preserva- 
tion of time and health. 


NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS’ ASSOCI- 
ATION. 


Moreueap, N.C, June 30, 1894. 

The North Carolina Teachers’ Assembly is one of the 
most remarkable bodies of educators. North Carolina 
is widely represented, together with Virginia, Georgia, 
South Carolina, and Tennessee; also scattering visitors 
from many sections, North and South. 

The meetings are held in the Assembly Building. It 
contains a hall seatirg 1,500 persons, and twelve commo- 
dious rooms furnished for model school instruction, art ex- 
hibits, displays from manual training schools, apparatus, 
etc. Next year there will be added a summer school, 
taught by experts approved throughout the country, and 
without cost to any member of the Assembly, except the 
board bill of one dollar per day. The president-elect for 
1896—Capt. C. B. Denson of Raleigh—will make arrange- 
ments, if encouragement be received, for special rates 
from Boston and New York, via Norfolk or Wilmington. 
The university of the state has a summer school of biol- 
ogy at this point, and it is also a biological station of the 
United States government. 


Wepnespay, June 20. 

This was the opening day of the Assembly. In the 
enforced absence of the President, the Assembly had for 
its presiding officer for the first two days, Miss Rachel 
Brookfield of Newberne, one of the vice presidents. 

At the evening session, Henry Blount, one of the most 
famous Southern lecturers, delivered an address upon 
“The Virtues that Make Success.” The evening exer- 
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cises were varied by music, vocal and instrumental, from 
the representatives of the various schools, and recitations. 


Tuourspay, Jane 21. 

The regular work, began with a paper by Rev. James 
Atkins, president Asheville Female College, upon “ What 
You Owe to Your Girls.” He said: “ The first thing to 
be determined is the sphere which women ought to occupy. 
All educational work for her depends upon the right set- 
tlement of this question. We must seek the production 
of an intensely feminine womanhood. If woman is to 
be a bread-winner we must pursue one course, but if she is 
to retain the position she has ever held among us there must 
be a different policy. We owe it to our girls to deter- 
mine this. Nosphere can be greater than that of mother- 
hood and wifehood. Ona the feminine side of humanity 
one finds the best brains and the strongest nerve forces. 
Woman was the crowning work of God—not man. She 
is a distinct personality, and her work, physical and intel- 
lectual, is along different lines, and should be. 

Discussion took place, and Dr. R. H. Lewis of Kinston 
(formerly president of Judson College) testified from 
many years’ experience, in favor of the equality of mental 
power in boys and girls, Capt. C. F. Siler (Priocipal 
Holly Springs Institute) said that he received more val- 
uable suggestions from the teachers who were women, in 
this Assembly, than from his own sex. 

The evening session was devoted, by request, to ‘“ Im- 
personations of Character,” by Mr. Henry Blount, much 
enjoyed on account of their wonderful variety. 


Fripay, June 22. 

The first paper was by Prof E. P. Moses, superintend- 
ent of graded schools of Raleigh, upon “ Methods of 
Teaching Pupils to Read.” It was full of illustrations 
from the history of education in various countries, and 
especially in early English days. He referred amusingly 
to the “ hour-book ” of beginners as employed in Shake- 
speare’s day. It was thought to contain the basis of 
instruction for a year of scholastic labor. Professor 
Moses strongly advocated the phonetic method as opposed 
to the word method, or the alphabetic system in teaching 

read. 

Miss Eliza Pool (of the Raleigh Murphy School) read 
an enjoyable essay upon “The Teaching of Spelling 
in Primary Classes.” She maintained the necessity of 
the adoption of phonetic spelling, and referred with tri- 
umph to the new Standard Dictionary, which contains 
many of the proposed reforms. 

Very animated discussion ensued upon a resolution in- 
troduced by Supt. Logan Howell (Goldsboro graded 
schools), approving the scheme of phonetic spelling as set 
forth by the University Philological Association. Many 
teachers took part in the debate, and the question was 
finally referred to the Committee on Resolutions. 

In the evening President Hapgood delivered his annual 
address. It was a brief but deeply appreciative and sym- 
pathetic sketch of the “ Life and Labors of Arnold of 
Rugby,” with all its lessons for the true teacher. 

Such prominent colored teachers were present as Prof. 
J. D. Chavis, president Bennett College; Prof. S. G. 
Atkins of the Winstar graded schools; Dr. Rives of the 
State University (colored) Normal School, at Gvldsboro ; 
Prof. G. E. Davis of Biddle University ; and Prof, P. W. 
Moore of Elizabeth City. 


Saturpay, June 23. 

After the morning business, the day’s session was de- 
voted to the Inter-collegiate debate on the following 
subjects. “ Resolved, That great men make circumstances, 
and circumstances do not make great men.” Six young 
gentlemen contended for the great gold medal given by 
the assembly, and it was conceded by all that it was the 
most brilliant discussion by collegians ever held in the 
state. The judges awarded the medal to Mr. Plummer 
Stewart of Trinity College, Darham, N. C. 


Sunpay, June 24. 
Sermons appropriate to the occasion were delivered by 
Rev. Dr. L. W. Crawford of Trinity College, and by Rev. 
P. D. Gold of Wilson’s. 


Mownpay, Jane 25. 
After discussion of a proposition to ask the Agricultural 


Department of the United States to investigate the frostless 
belt in the mountains of North Carolina, Mr. E. E. Smith 
of Atlanta, Ga., presented the regular paper, which was 
upon “The Formation of Character.” He analyzed first 
the work of the teacher in meeting the natural tendencies 
of the child. He must encourage the good, direct the in- 
different, and repress the evil. Next comes the cultiva- 
tion of right habits, for these create second nature. Last 
of all, the will must be strengthened and led to work for 
high ideals. 

The evening session was devoted to the subject of 
“Instruction in American History,” introduced by Prof. 
L. T. Reightsell of Carolina College. The speaker re- 
ferred to the differences in treatment of historical subjects 
by the ancients and the writers of today. He said the 
historian of the past hardly recognized the existence of 
the people; he magnified the priesthood or the empire. 
International law was not dreamed of. Each nation held 
all others barbarous. The history of the United States 
has many features unlike that of other lands. 

The speaker made.a running review of the circum- 
stances attending the settling of each of the colonies, and 
of the leading spirits of each, in the course of its develop- 
ment, and as if in a panoramic view he brought to the 
sight the special virtues of the early statesmen and heroes 
of the Revolution, and a later history, and set forth the 
indispensable need of a knowledge of the history of the 
states, to a true patriotism. ,; 


Turspay, June 26. 


This morning was selected for the contest between the 
pupils of the various female seminaries, for a gold medal, 
to be presented to the best performer on the piano, each 
player to execate a selected piece, and also music at sight. 
A large assemblage was present, and after the concert the 
judges, three musical experts. decided in favor of Miss 
Jessie Fowler of Slatesville, N. C., a pupil of Peace In- 
stitate, Raleigh. 

Professor McIver of the Committee on Proposed Na- 
tional Industrial School for women, made an informal 
report of the work of the Virginia Dare Association, and 
suggested that the secretary of that body, Mrs. Sallie S. 
Cotten, be invited to present her plans to the assembly. 

Mrs. Cotten stated that the object of the associ- 
ation was to secure the establishment of a national indus- 
trial school for girls by the United States Government in 
acknowledgment of Sir Walter Raleigh’s service in secur- 
ing English supremacy in the New World, and in recog- 
nition of woman as a factor in the development attained 
by the United States. She emphasized the importance 
of woman and the home to a nation’s life and prosperity, 
the need of industrial training in a woman’s education, 
and declared the elevation and promotion of domestic 
science as all important to man’s welfare and happiness. 
She believed that when the need of industrial education 
and the benefits to accrue from it are properly presented 
to Congress, that action will follow, and woman’s claim 
to a share in the distribution of educational benefits will 
be recognized. The national government had provided 
for its sailors at Annapolis, its soldiers at West Point, its 
farmers and mechanics at the ayricultural colleges, the 
negro at Hampton, the Indian at Carlisle, and the like. 
Why not recognize woman a tax payer, a law-abiding ele- 
ment of the population, and the maker of the home? 
She could conceive of no higher good to woman than 
education, but it must be of a nature to make well-poised 
womanly women; the higher education is such as will 
make the duties of bome life attractive and will elevate 
them through scientific knowledge. She asked that a 
committee be appointed to present the subject to the 
National Educational Association and ask for its approval 
of such application to Congress. Adopted, and the presi- 
dent appointed Messrs. Charles McIver, C. B. Densen, 
Alexander Graham, Mrs. S. S. Cotten, Miss Corrinne 
Harrison. The committee on resolutions reported in favor 
of the adoption of the reformed phonetic spelling, and the 
report was made a special order for Wednesday morning. 

At the evening sesssion Miss Dixie Lee Bryant, one of 
the professors of the State Normal and Industrial College, 
read a paper upon “ The Teaching of Geography.” She 
advocated taking the primary class into the fields and to 
the brookside to study on a small scale the phenomena of 
the development of rivers and the construction of soils ; 
the physiology of plant life and the like. Familiar ques- 


tions upon the phenomena of day and night should follow. 
The use of relief maps was strongly insisted upon, and 
the general study from nature to the exclusion of books, 
as far as possible, questions upon the ordinary changes of 
the atmosphere and the peculiarities of rocks and fossils, 
trees, and animals. Pictures were advised, and the use 
of the stereopticon. 

The next paper was by Dr. J. H. Cluvell, president of 
Salem Female Academy (Moravian), on ‘“ What is Fe- 
male Education?” Heeaid: “The subject presents itself 
rather in a twofold division, and can be stated thus: 
‘“‘ What is not” and ‘‘ What is Female Education.” The 
position is taken that in the past woman’s ambition was 
curbed because of the fact that few positions in business 
or in the professions were open for her, and also that 
the general impression prevailed on the part of men that 
a wife with an education beyond or even equal to his own 
attainments was a dangerous element in the domestic 
economy. Then came in the natural aversion to hard 
intellectual work which exists in human nature, and we 
find as a result woman’s education drifting into a direc- 
tion which incladed the so-called accomplishments, like 
music, art, ete., and away from the well-rounded, strength- 
giving college course of study which fits man or woman 
for success in home, in society, or in any sphere of use- 
fulness. 

In defining what female edacation really is, four truths 
were laid down as a foundation on which the argument 
was based. These four truths, or facts, were the follow- 
ing: First, woman’s position in life is of a less technical 
nature than man’s, and hence she needs a specially broad 
and strong field of knowledge to cope with the ciream- 
stances about her. Second, as the deciding influence 
through the home influence, a woman must be ready to 
inflaence for good all events in her husband's life, whether 
of success or adversity. Third, the uncertainty of a 
‘woman’s position by marriage does not enable her to pro- 
vide in advance. Fourth, the influence of woman on the 
home, and of home on the state calls for broad and gen- 
erous minds in the women of a land. 

These four truths being granted, it is but natural to 
conclude that a full, well-rounded A.B. college course 
should be given to all our young ladies who can possibly 
arrange to pursue it. This course should embrace the 
four main lines of mathematics, languages, natural science, 
and literature. The four divisions embrace all of the 
lines of study that are really covered by a liberal educa- 
tion; and a four years’ course, after careful preparation, 
will give every young woman a strength of mind that will 
enable her to take up all technical questions, such as the 
accomplishments, music, art, etc, or the professions into 
which woman is now entering, or the solution of society 
and domestic questions. All these matters will in turn 
be taken up and solved by the strong, well educated and 
well-rounded feminine mind. 

Under ordinary circumstances, mutilated courses of 
stady should be firmly discouraged by educators, and the 
parents, as well as the young women themeelves, should 
be secured as advocates in this matter. Then happiness 
in the deeper enjoyments of life will be secured, the am- 
bitions in literature and science will be fostered and 
strengthened, and great strides forward made; the lower 
and more degrading influences will decrease, and a higher 
conception and reception of religion follow. The full, 
well-rounded education of the women of the land, eqaal 
to the education demanded in our male colleges, means a 
mighty stride forward for our modern civilization. 


A special meeting of the Association of County Super- 
intendents of Education took place this afternoon, pre- 
sided over by the Hon. John C. Scarborough, superin- 
tendent of public instruction of the state. The means of 
further improvements in the public schools was the topic 
of animated discussion. 

After addresses by the state superintendent and Prin-. 
cipal Young, superintendent of the State Institution for 
the Blind, and Dr. McIver of the State Normal School, 
an experience meeting was held, and many valuable short 
talks made. It was resolved to ask legislative action for 
the creation by law of a state superintendent's association, 
and such a change in the school law as would empower 
contiguous counties to form districts and authorize district 
superintendents. 


(Continued on page 82,) 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, JULY 19, 1894. 


NATIONAL NOTES. 


The National began its modern life at Madison in 1884. 

We thought the Madison meeting was a marvel, and it 
attracted world-wide attention, but there were only 2731 
present, as judged by memberships. 

The Saratoga meeting of 1885 had but 624 present, 
and 145 of those were from Massachusetts. 

The Topeka meeting of 1886 numbered but 1197, and 
the Nashville meeting but 1984. 

Mr. Sheldon’s Chicago meeting of ’87 remains the leader 
with an attendance of 9086, fourteen times as many as 
at Saratoga in 1885, eight times as many as at Topeks, 
nearly five times as many as at Nashville, two and a half 
times as many as at Saratoga in 92, three and a half 
times as many as at the great (?) Madison meeting, twice 
as mapy as at Toronto. 

At the Chicago meeting there were 1886 more than at 
San Francisco ; 3612 more at St. Paul; 4308 more than 
Toronto. 

The memberships have been as follows : 

Madison, 1884, 2731. Nashville, 1889, 1984. 

Saratoga, 1885, 624. St. Paul, 1890, 5474. 

Topeka, 1886, 1197. Toronto, 1891, 4778. 

Chicago, 1887, 9086. Saratoga, 1892, 3390, 

San Francisco, 1888, 7220. 

The state in which the meeting is held always leads 
the list. California had 4278 at San Francisco, Illinois 
had 1750 at Chicago, Minnesota had 933 at St. Paul, 
Canada had 650 at Toronto, New York had 611 at Sara- 
toga in ‘92, Tennessee had 607 at Nashville, Wisconsin 
had 546 at Madison, Kansas had 190 at Topeka, and New 
York had 159 at Saratoga in ’85. 

The total membership from the states that have sent 
over 1000 in the nine years has been as follows ; 
California, 4341. New fork, 1801. 
Illinois, 4232. Missouri, 1714. 


Iowa, 2678. Massachusetts, 1667. 
Kansas, 2045. Nebraska, 1248. 
Ohio, 1991, Indiana, 1113. 


Minnesota, 1980. Michigan, 1102. 
Wisconsin 1910. Tennessee, 1053. 
From the above figures it is easily seen that the large 


attendance has come from the states centering in Chicago. 

Every state around Chicago has done grandly in this re- 
ard. 

" New York 1801, Massachusetts, 1667, and Pennsyl- 
vania 956, are the only eastern states that have made any 
records. 

In proportion to population and for a state that has 
never had the Association, Iowa has distanced all other 
states. 

Massachusetts has done well, but has made no record. 

Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, and Kansas have sent 
20,013 in nine years, paying into the treasury of the 
National $40,026. 

In the same time the north Atlantic states have sent 
5666, paying into the treasury $11,332. 

The states that have done the least are: Idaho 14, 
Delaware 22, Florida 32, Wyoming and New Mexico 
43 each, Virginia 50, Wyoming and Washington 58 
each, North Carolina 61, South Carolina 80, Mon- 
tana 93. : 

The New England states rank as follows: Massachu- 
setts 1667, Connecticut 281, Rhode Island 235, Vermont 
167, New Hampshire 160, Maine 136. 

The net profit (7) of the Chicago meeting was $11,000, 
San Francisco meeting $10,799 37, St. Paul $7,437.87, 
Toronto $7149 59, Nashville $2,223 58. 

The total receipts have been: Chicago $19,595, San 
Francisco $18 299, Toronto $15,499 St. Panl, $13 669, 
Nashville $7830. 

The cost of the volumes have been as follows ; Toronto 
$5207, Chicago $5144, San Francisco $4920, St. Paul 
$4717, Nashville $3150. 


Asbury Park ‘s a convention city. 

There were 5900 memberships. 

Bat for the strikes, the meeting would have been next 
to Chicago and San Francisco in size. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Batler and Supt. A. B. Poland 
made the success of the meeting inevitable. Aside from 
Chicago and San Francisco there has never been such 
local zeal as these two men have developed. 

Dr. Butler is to be congratulated upon the success of 
the meeting, and the Association upon his selection for the 
presidency. He deserved it, and his willingness to accept 
it is a matter for congratulation. He will give the Asso- 
ciation a great meeting in 1895. 

Denver, Dulath, and Seattle were about equally favored 
for 1895, but the selection is with the board of directors. 

Congratulations, President Lane. You have had more 
obstacles than any other president has ever found in his 
way, and you have the largest meeting under difficulties 
that has ever been gathered. What would you have done 
had the railroads not been tied up? 

The National might have had another one thousand 
from New England but for the conflict of dates. 

The Endeavorers are the only rivals of the National in 
point of numbers. 

Messrs. Shepard, Greenwood, and Calkins remain as 
the well-selected body guard of the president. 

New Jersey had more than 1100 teachers at Asbury 
Park. California alone has excelled her in the history of 
the Association, and she had more than four times as 
many. 

President G. Stanley Hall is easily the most progres- 
sive paidologist of this country, if not of the world. He 
divided with Dr. W. T. Harris the highest honors of 
public appreciation. 

Dr. W. T. Harris was at his best on every occasion. 
His plea for the betterment of the elementary schools was 
one of the great utterances of his life, 

The department of higher education demands that the 
college discountenance professionalism in every form in 
their athletics. 

Professional training of teachers was advanced by the 
tone and force of the resolutions. 

The Association had no sympathy with the strike or 
the strikers. 

Invitations for the meeting of 1895 were formerly pre- 
sented from Denver, Daluth, Louisville, St. Louis, Seat- 
tle, and Galveston. The fraternity is evidently wanted. 

_It is the first time there has been any large Southern 
representation. This saved the meeting as far as num- 
bers were concerned. 


New Englanders were very fcarce. 

New York was noticeably absent. 

The great surprise was the light delegation from Penn. 
sylvania. 

Messrs. Poland and Butler guaranteed 1000 from New 
Jersey. They made it 1100. Jast like them. 

The editor of the JouRNAL, in advance figures depos. 
ited with Secretary Shepard at Asbury Park on the day 
the Council opened, gave the estimates for each section 
that aggregated 6200 memberships. They were 5900. 

The northwest was not present in any large number. 

Kentucky was one of the banner states. 

Ohio “ did herself proud.” 

There was no candidate for any office. 

Dr. Butler’s attitude upon the presidency was ad- 
mirable. He did not wish it, nor did he feel at liberty 
to decline it, although he had said he could not take it. 
It lay between him and Superintendent Poland, and their 
attitade was just the same; neither wanted it, and Mr. 
Poland's dread of the work was greater than Dr. Butler’s. 
Each preferred that the other should have it. 

Prepare to go way out West in July of ‘95. 

There was never greater harmony. 

Dr. E. E. White has not been in attendance of late 
years, but he was one of the forces at Asbary Park. 

It is to be hoped that the pruning knife of Mr. N. A. 
Calkins will go through the papers of the Asbury Park 
meeting. 

The Normal Department means well, but it lacks the 
elements necessary to make it mean anything like what 
it ought. It is ridiculous to call any meeting of this 
department in recent years by that name. It should be 
toned up or abandoned. 

The Herbartians had a merry time. 

Discrimination is not the word to describe all the 
papers. 

The program lacked analytical character. 

Secondary Education and Higher Education might 
well join forces. Each wants all that the other has and 
between them they might easily carry off all the leading 
honors. 

The Child Study Department—beg pardon, Paidolo- 
gistical Department—is a great success. 

The Kindergartners recorded many absentees, but as 
usual the department was interesting to all and profitable 
to some. 

The Department of Elementary Education must “ brace 
.” That is not slang, bat a stern necessity. 

Too mach praise cannot be given to Irwin Shepard. 
He is a broad guage man with limitless capacity for 
details and for the most valuable detail. 

Secretary Hoke Smith was one of the drawing cards 
that was not drawn, 

Pres. R G. Boone of the Ypsilanti Normal School 
made an effective address. There is no man in the 
country who is more sure do it every time. 

The Asbury Park meeting was not specially expensive 
and a good addition will be made to the Fund. 

The Fund has had some new safe-guards placed about 

It can never be encroached upon. 

Massachusetts furnished two of the absentees, Mrs. 
Alice Freeman Palmer and Dr. Albert P. Marble, but 
they had good company. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE NOTES. 


“The footprints of progress on the face of time” was 
the worst “break” in the speeches, but it was not made 
by a teacher. 

The Temple Quartette in tone and training, in fervency, 
skill, and resources is without a rival in the country, and 
it was a luxury to have from five to ten selections from 
those artists daily. 

For uniform brilliancy in thought and phrasing, for 
ability to secure talent and skill in arranging it, for energy 
and geniality President George H. Martin broke all 
records, and that is saying much. 

Rev. A. J. Eastman’s greeting to the fraternity was all 
that could be asked from the citizen host. He is a be- 
liever in and lover of Bethlehem. 

Bethlehem is queen of the mountains, a village of # 
single street, a ribbon of cottages from The Maplewood to 
The Alpine nestling under Mt. Agassiz, ranging its view 
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from Mt. Washington along all the peaks of the White 
Hills, cool whenever there is the ripple of a breeze, clear 
if any point in the granite heights is blessed with sunshine. 

The institute is sixty-four years old. 

The high school principals and teachers have rarely 
been present in such numbers. Among them were W. F. 
Bradbury of Cambridge, A. E. Briggs of Chelsea, Charles 
S. Moore of New Bedford, Frank M. Whitney of Dover, 
George F. Patridge and E. H. Athertoo of Boston, Edward 
S. Thayer of Fall River, C. S Chapin of Fitchburg, Geo. 
E. Gay of Malden, Charles Jacobus of Springfield, W. 
F. Peck of Providence, J. G. B. Welch and C. H. West- 
cott of Cleveland, E. J. Goodwin of Newton, and Edwin R. 
Goodwin of Lawrence, C. S. Jackson and T. G. Rees of 
Lynn, J. D. Bartley of Bradford, A. L Goodrich of Salem, 
R. A Rideout of Everett, W. F. Fairbank of Middletowr, 
F. P. Dudley of Hollis, H. L. Wilbur of Oakland, Me. 

Charles C. Coffin, the youth’s historian, was an inter- 
ested listener. 

Rev. W. J. Batt of the Concord Reformatory, was the 
representative of the Congregationalist. Rev. Eugene C. 
Webster of Neponset is one of the most constant attend- 
ants; Rev. Dr. Blanchard of Portland always enters enthu- 
siastically into the enjoyment of the session. 

Lynn, Fitehburg, Newton, New Haven, and Hartford 
were the best represented through the grammar school 
principals Miss Mary E. Northrup was the only gram- 
mar school principal from Somerville snd Miss Harriet C. 
Emerson of Springfield, Miss Mary E. Dearbon of Quincy, 
and Miss H. F. Field of Minneapolis. 

Sapt C. C. Carroll of Worcester was the only absentee 
of the program, and his failure to appear was toavoidable. 
_ The academies may always be depended upon. Among 
their representatives were Mr. M, Grant Daniell of Chaun- 
cey-Hall School, Miss Carrie E. Small of Qaincy, H. S. 
Cowell of Cushing Academy, George F. Eaton of Phillips 
Andover, F. S. Blakeslee of East Greenwich, T. M. 
Colester of the Mardock Academy, J. G. Miller of Pink- 
erton, A. M. Thomas of Richer Classical Institute, W. H. 
Cummings of Kimball Union Academy, Geo. A. Williams 
of Saxton River Academy, Pauline T. Wood of Malden 
Terrace, B. P. Snow of Yarmouth Academy. 

Principal H. B. Frissell of Hampton, Va., was one of 
the distinguished attendants. 

C. J. H. Woodbury, chairman of the Lynn school 
board, enjoyed every session. 

L L. Camp of New Haven never wearies of the service 
required of him as assistant treasurer. 

W. F. Gordy and Charles S. Ames of Hartford are 
thoroughly loyal to the institute. 

Grammar principals Nolen and Rowe of Fitchburg were 
devoted to all the interests of the meeting. 

Henry T. Bailey is without a rival in the art of making 
art popular and useful. His talk on the ‘‘ Use and Abuse 
of Illustrative Drawing ”’ was brilliant, pedagogical, every- 
way helpful, and intensely fascinating. 

Supervisor Walter S. Parker is eminently sensible and 
tactful in his speech. He has his eye always upon a 
target and nevet fails to hit it. 

Hon. Fred Gowing is one of the youngest state superin- 
tendents in America, and is one of the most successfal. 
Vivacious, sensible, congenial, and progressive, he is 
waking things up in New Hampshire in a royal way. He 
played the host admirably all the week. 

Prof. Wm. T. Sedgwick of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology read one of the clearest and most forcible 
papers of the session. 

St. Paul was well represented by Charles B. Scott, 
director of sciences in that city. 

There were a few more than 800 in attendance. 

Massachueetts sent 492, Connecticut 61, New Hamp- 
shire 65, Rhode Island 59, Maine 32, Vermont 23, New 
York 17, New Jersey 15, Pennsylvania 10, Virginia 6, 
Minnesota 6, Ohio 5. Iowa, California, Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan, Nebraska, Kansas, North Dakota and Canada, were 
also represented. 

Lynn, the home of the president, was the banner city. 
She sent fifty-four to Bethlehem. 

State Superintendents Fred Gowing of New Hampshire, 
F. A. Hill of Massachusetts and T. B. Stockwell of Rhode 
Island were in attendance for the entire week, and were 
active participants in the exercises. 

State Supt. C. D. Hine of Connecticut is abroad, M. S. 
Stone of Vermont was holding a state summer school, and 


N. A. Luce of Maine was looking after the rural schools 
in the northeast border towns of the state. * 

The Massachusetts State Board was represented by 
Agents J. T. Prince, G. T. Fletcher, and Henry T. 
Bailey. Geo. A. Walton has rarely missed a meeting 
before. A, W. Edson has rarely attended. He was at 
his Martha’s Vineyard summer school. 

Where, oh where, were the ex-presidents? Not one of 
recent years was in attendance. Is it true that a man’s 
interest departs, after years of constant attendance, as 
soon as he has been president? Bs that as it may, Bick- 
nell, Northrop, Carleton, Walton, Littlefield, Hall, and 
Halivg were elsewhere. 

It is the first time the Institute has ever elected a man 
to the presidency who has not had an active interest in 
the association for some years before his promotion, but 
all turned with one accord to Mr. Stetson this year be- 
cause of his address, the lively interest he took in affairs 
this year, and his record for success in handling several 
public enterprises. 

Boston was represented by Supervisors George H. 
Martin and Walter S. Patker, Prof. W. T. Sedgwick of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Dr. Caroline 
E. Hastings of the school board, Principals C. W. Parmen- 
ter, W. C. Collar, M. Grant Daniell, James A. Page, 
D. W. Jones, H. C. Hardon, Frank A. Morse, John R. 
Morse, G. M. W. Hall; Submasters L. P. Howard, 
Arthur Stanley, F. F. Courtney, E. P. Shute, John 
J. Sheehan, J. F. Scully, and Mrs. O. C. Hapgood, 
the supervisor of sewing, and about forty other teachers 
and “ friends of education.” 

College presidents were there in good numbers: C. W. 
Eliot, LL. D., of Harvard; W. J. Tucker, LL D., of Dart- 
mouth; Merrill E. Gates, LL.D., of Amherst; B. L. 
Whitman, D.D., of Colby; George Wellington Smith, 
D.D, of Trinity ; and M. G. Brumbaugh, Pb.D., of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

From the New England normal schools were A. G. 
Boyden of Bridgewater, Wallace C. Boyden of Boston, 
D. B. Hagar of Salem, J. C. Greenough of Westfield, 
Mrs. Adelle Parker of Framingham, all of Massa- 
chusetts; A. H. Campbell of Johnson, Vt., and John A. 
Avery of Plymouth, N. H. 

The superintendents were very generally loyal to the 
Institute. In addition to the state superintendents and 
agents, Hill, Gowing, Stockwell, Prince, and Bailey, and 
Boston’s leaders, Martin and Parker, there were Channing 
Folsom of Dover, W. W. Stetson of Auburn, J. G. Edger- 
ley of Fitchburg, G. A. Southworth of Somerville, O. B. 
Bruce of Lynn, W. E. Hatch of New Bedford, C. L. 
Haunt of Clinton, W. H. Small of Palmer, A. F. Pease of 
Northampton, Mrs. Jolia M. Dewey of North Adams, 
W. C. Fickett of Spencer, W. A. Baldwin of Andover, 
Florence E. Kendall of Athol, J. D. Newcomb of Ha- 
verhill, C. P. Hall of Shelburne Falls, Dr. O. W. Collins 
of Framingham, J.C. Worcester of W. Springfield, J. 
H. Upton of Portsmouth, A. R. Learned of Holden, C. 
A. Page of Methuen, D. B. Locke of Winchendon, J. C. 
Knowlton of Tewksbury; N. L. Bishop of Norwich, 
Conn.; G. H. Knowlton of Westminster, Mass.; H. B. 
Woodworth of Grand Forks, N. D.; Richard Case of 
Red Bank, N. J.; W. A. Towne of New London, Conn. ; 
D. G. Donnecker of Bourne, Mass.; M. C. Smart of 
Claremont, J. A. Pitman of Oakdale, Rufus B. Barton of 


Windsor, Vt. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE IMITATIVE 
FUNCTIONS IN CHILDHOOD AS RE- 
LATED TO THE PROCESS OF 
LEARNING. 


BY W. T. HARRIS, LL D. 
U. &. Commissioner of Education. 


The facility of the selection of imitation as the opening 
study in the psychology of education will appear upon 
consideration. For imitation in its purest and simplest 
form, that of mechanical repetition of the actions of 
another person, is by common consent placed at the 
bottom of spiritual achievements. Can there be a greater 
paradox in educational psychology than the theory which 
seta out with the function of imitation and attempts to 
show that all forms of intellectual and moral activity are 
only varieties of this despised mode of action ? 


There is a consideration connected with imitative 
action which makes it the most fruitful approach to 
psychology, for it explains the mode in which the indi- 
vidual man unites with his fellow men to form a 
social whole. For the study of imitation leads to the 
discovery of the modes by which the individual man 
repeats for himself the thinking and doing and feeling of 
his fellows and thus enriches his own life by adding to it 
the lives of others. Thus his own life becomes vicarious 
and he participates vicariously in the life of society. 

One kind of imitation supplants another as more pro- 
gressive. The savage has only two kinds of deeds, 
moral and immoral ; while the civilized man has three 
kinds; moral, immoral, and unmoral. 

Imitation develops on the one hand into habits or 
customs and morals, and this is the will-side of human 
mind, and on the other hand it develops into perception, 
memory, ideas and insights, this being the intellectual 
side of mind. It is evident that the pedagogic interest in 
psychology is the evolution of the higher faculties out of 
the lower. We must discover how mere external memory 
of borrowed ideas gives place to insight. In this research 
the stadents of psychical phenomena have greatly aided. 
Even if we extend the meaning of imitation so as to in- 
clude unconscious mimicry and all phenomena akin to 
hypnotic suggestion, still it is self-activity that does the 
imitating. 

We must not lose sight of the essential fact that shows 
itself even in the most rudimentary of the phenomena of 
imitation. There can be no imitation whatever except 
on the part of selfactive beings—in other words only 
souls can imitate. It is therefore always to some extent 
an act of assimilation. This is the significance of play, 
which is chiefly imitation, that the undeveloped human 
being is learning to know himslf by seeing what he can 
do. He is revealing himself to others and to himself, 
and getting strength in his individuality. 

Thus we see that there is an element of originality in 
the most mechanical phase of imitation. The self is 
active and assimilative. It sees an external deed which 
it proceeds to make its own deed by imitation. 

It proves itself to possess a haman nature identical 
with the one whom it imitates. 

Originality grows by progressive deepening of the in- 
sight into causes and motives of the thing imitated. The 
lowest stage of imitation superstitiously imitates all the 
details because it has no insight into the grounds and 
purposes of the action imitated and but little compre- 
hension of the means employed. When it understands 
the means and the motives, it strikes out for itself and 
makes new adaptations. It modifies its imitation to suit 
differences of circumstances. 

Originality grows with this ascending comprehension 
of means and purposes. There comes a time when the 
imitative child comprehends the principle as well as does 
the master whom he imitates and then he is emancipated 
from all imitation in this part of his education. If he 
keeps on and comprehends the genesis of the principle 
from deeper principles, he emancipates himself from 
even the “hypnotic suggestion” of the principle itself, 
and all external authority has become inward freedom. 

The soul is not determined by what lies outside it, but 
determines itself so as to reproduce the beiags and the 
causes that are outside it. 

Each man has this one destiny, to sum up in himself 
the life and deeds of the race. 

Prof. Mark Baldwin, now of Princeton University, 
was one of the first to take up and develop this function 
of imitation as the key to educational psychology. His 
articles in “ Science ” in 1891 and 1892, and more recent 
articles in “ Mind,” 1894, and finally his work on “ Mental 
Evolution in the Child and the Race,” form a large and 
valuable contribution to this study. 

Prof. Josiah Royce of Harvard has taken up the same 
theme, and with the extensive resources at his command 
has presented it in more suggestive and more popular 


forms than had been done before. 


VOLUME OF PROCEEDINGS FOR '93. 

The Volume of Proceedings for 1893 is the most valuable single 
volume ever iesued upon educational subjects in thie country. It 
will be mailed by the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION for $2.50, or it 
can be had at the office for $2.00. 
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NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 


(Continued from page 79.) 


Wepneepay, June 27. 

The report from the special committee favoring the 
reformed spelling, was ably discussed by Superintendent 
Howell in the affirmative and Prof. E. E. Britton of 
Ratherford Military Institute and President Shearer of 
Davidson College in the negative. It was finally disposed 
of by rostponement for further discussion at the Assembly 
of 1895. 

The subject of the day was “ The Need of a State Re- 
form School,” by Capt. C. B. Denson, principal of Raleigh 
Male Academy and secretary of the State Board of 
Pablic Charities. The positions taken by this address 
were fortified by official reports, letters from many states 
detailing the experience of the several states and of for- 
eign countries, and accompanied by statistics showing the 
great diminution of crime through the reforming agencies 
employed to reclaim youthfal offenders. 

Oar state is blessed with many institutions for the in- 
sane, the deaf and damb, the blind, the orphan, the vet- 
eran soldier, the friendless sick,—what do we yet lack? 
France, with her system of military reform schools, and 
Germany with her trade reform schools, is managing this 
problem better. It is not vindictive punishment that 
shoald fall upon the child for wrong doing. Discipline, 
and not punishment, is his need. 

What can be done? For answer to this, let us ask the 
experience of other communities. In modern science, 
hygiene has largely substituted medicine. Disease is 
prevented rather than cured, if possible. It is moral hy- 
giene that this commonwealth needs. Nearly fifty insti- 
tations exist in the United States for the correction of 
this evil. They average seventy-five per cent of succesy. 

The speaker discussed the open cottage plan as con- 
trasted with the prison-like reformatory and earnestly ad- 
vocated the adoption of the former while detailing the 
mode of operating and training, and the gradual develop- 
ment of character and self-respect through habits of labor 
and study combined. He said, in conclusion: “ We need 
it on the lowest ground as a measure of true economy. 
We need it to rise to the fullness of daty, as a common- 
wealth. Finally we need it as the outcome of the golden 
rule, and as a token of the Christian love we claim to 
possess, one for another. 

“ars is one of the small group of states in the south- 
east of the Union, which have not yet seized upon this 
great need and supplied it. The women of the state can 
bring this thing to pass. I announce now, for the first 
time in the history of the state, that woman has been ad- 
mitted to official position and responsibility in North Car- 
olia by the following order, which I proceed to read, 
directed to the county visitors in charge of penal and 
charitable institutions : 

** *T am instructed by the Board of Pablic Charities that in view 
of the valuable aid given to this cause by the services of noble, 
Christian women in other states, avd in many of which they are 
now constituent members of the various charitable boards; that in 
pursuance of resolutions adopted May, 19, 1894, the gentlemen 
composing the board of visitors of each county are respectfully re- 
quested to nominate two women of each county as auxiliary mem- 
bers of the board, to share in such inspections and reports of the 
county institutions as may be deemed practicable, and espscially to 
ascertain and report upon the treatment and needs of women and 
children in the county homes, jails, workhouses, ete. You are ear- 
nestly requested to promptly co-operate, to the end that the system 
may be organized for the reports and inspections of Saptember, 
1st. It is believed that admirable results will follow the labors of 
intelligent and hamane Christian women, among the unfortunate 
classes of our people, in every department of charitable eff ort,”’ 

Some of those whom I see before me will be called to 
this work. With united effort in every county, we may 
look forward to success. 

The teachers of North Carolina, through this mighty 
organization, have won everything they asked of the rep- 
resentatives of the people. You have only to will this 
with all your hearts, and you will conquer. What should 
we have? A farm of two or three hundred acres, and 
some simple buildings, with stock ; appliances for learning 
some ordinary trades ; but most of all, consecrated teach- 
ers, accepting the life in the spirit of the missionary, 
content to labor here for the welfare of fellow men, and 
to meet reward at the hands of a Father who loveth the 
good work of his children.” 


There was a unanimous sentiment of approval, and 
effective speeches of endorsement and high appreciation 
were made by Prof. Junius Horner. Rev. Dr. Shearer, 
Supe:intendent Scarborough, President Clewell, and 
others. On motion of Rev. Mr. Horner, a committee of 
seven, with Captain Denson as chairman, was appointed 
to wait upon the general assembly and address its com- 
mittees in behalf of the establishment of the instita- 
tion. 

The evening session was devoted to a paper by Prof. 
D. H. Hill, N.C. Agr. and Mech. Coll., upon “‘ What is 
Homor?” It was illustrated with anecdotes that made 
much merriment. The conclusion was like the ancient 
answer of Aristotle, that it proceeded from a sense of sur- 
prise at the conjunction of dissimilar things when nothing 
painful to the observer was involved. 


TuurspDAy, June 28. 


The subject of discussion was ‘The Relations of Pre- 
paratory Schools to the Colleges,” and was opened in a 
strong and scholarly paper by Prof. J. A. Horner, prin- 
cipal of Horner School, Oxford, N.C. He said: “So 
far as the ultimate effect of school life and of college life 
upon the man are concerned, I think that school life is 
the more important. Here are three points to be consid- 
ered. The school and the college should not be under 
the same management, or in the same town or village. 
The discipline of the schools ought to differ from that of 
the colleges ; but if they were in the same town under tke 
same control , the school-boy would feel outraged if not 
allowed the same treatment as the collegian. 

The university and the colleges are far behind those of 
other states in their requirements for entrance. This in- 
jures the schools. We cannot keep the boys in school 
long enough to properly prepare them. Boys enter col- 
lege too young to resist temptation. A youth of sixteen 
is not prepared to meet the subtle and peculiar tempta- 
tions—the strongest that he will ever encounter during 
life. If the requiremerts for entrance were made high 
enough, they could not be complied with at such an early 
age. To raise the standard and exclude the unprepared, 
I maintain, will increase their numbers. 

Boys admitted when ill-prepared become discouraged 
in a single year, and often leave at the end of it for a 
business life. Disappointment to student and parent re- 
duce the four years to one. Leta true standard be main- 
tained, and the boy who does not enter will go back to 
some school, if not the first, to retarn eventually to the 
college, with increased respect for it and every hope of 
ultimate success. 

The colleges ought also, in some way, to reach the lead- 
ing preparatory schools by personal visitations to awaken 
ambition for higher culture in the hearts of talented boys 
who have never contemplated a college life. 

Prof. M. H. Holt, principal of Oak Ridge Institute, 
followed with an able paper on the same line, and read 
brief and pointed replies to inquiries made of the leading 
educators of the Union, upon the propriety of maintain- 
ing preparatory schools at the collegee, from all of whom 
he had received a negative. He regarded the secondary 
education as the must important part of educational life, 
becaune the development of the student was beyond the 
primary stage, and yet the familiarity of intercourse ex- 
ceeded any intimacy between the college professor and 
the average student. 

There are those who hold the academy or high school 
lightly, and one in our midst proposes to dispense with 
them altogether. But the foremost educators of the coun- 
try say they must remain and strengthen, for they do a 
work that primary schools cannot and colleges ought not. 
It is largely the fault of the colleges, that the namber of 
first-class academies is so small. Boys of school-boy age 
can never be given up to the lax discipline of college life 
without lowering the tone of the college. Vanderbilt is 
now leading Southern colleges, because no one can enter 
there with the most thorough preparation. At least sixty 
per cent of the students in some colleges of the state 
agent to be in preparatory schools, and it might be said 
of thirty per cent of the students at the universities. 
The preparatory schools of this state will accept the Re- 
port of the Committes of Ten of the National Educational 
Association, or even modify it by one year’s term of prep- 
aration. What do the colleges say ? 

Dr. Shearer, president of Davidson College, replied in 


a humorous speech of great length, asserting his sym. 
pathy for the academies and preparatory schools, and the 
action of his own college in full harmony with the propo- 
sition. But he also added words of excuse for a lim. 
ited amount of supplementary work at college, to fully fit 
a student who came with unequal preparation. He 
alluded to the high stand taken by Southern boys in 
Northern institutions as a proof of the ability of the boys 
of the Southland to compete with Northern comrades, and 
showed by statistics how these boys from the South were 
outrating pupils from other sections. This, he main. 
tained, was because the really first clases preparatory 
school of the South was much better than its northern co- 
laborer. He appealed for strong and decided support io 
the denominational colleges, and declared them to be the 


_ hope and stronghold of the best and highest religious cul- 


tare, 

In the evening Hon. Jno. C. Scarborough, superintend- 
ent of public instruction, addressed the Assembly in the 
interests of the public schools. He said; What are re- 
sources without mind and means to develop them? 
What are forests and water-power when we have sixteen 
hundred thousand people to educate? We must not cul- 


tivate the idea that education will bring riches. The love © 


of money will take care of itself. Do your work for God 
and humanity and let your motives be the loftiest that in- 
spire men’s souls. 


Faipay, June 29. 


The Secretary of the State Agricultural Society 
appeared before the assembly and asked its aid in a 
great educational demonstration to be given on “ Educa- 
tional Day” at the State Fair, in Raleigh in October 
next. A committe was appointed to provide for the 


same. 
It was also resolved to create a Students’ Memorial 


Fand, in honor of the late Senator Zslrolon B. Vance, a 
warm supporter through life of popular edacation. 

The election of officers being next in order, Prof. M. 
H. Holt, of Oak Ridge, placed in nomination for Presi- 
dent of the Assembly, Capt. C. B. Denison, Principal of 
of Raleigh Male Academy. He reviewed his life in 
connection with education in North Carolina, from the 
establishment of the fine military school in the state in 
1858, to the present period, and his services to this 
Assembly from its foundation. His speech was one of 
rare grace and beauty, and was warmly applauded. The 
election was unanimous, and Prof. Denson was called 
upon for a speech of acceptance. 

In accepting the high honor bestowed he declined to 
consume the time of the body with a personal address 
when many matters awaited action on the closing day. 
Bat he expressed a profound appreciation of euch a mark 
of high confidence, and the flattering applause that 
greeted it. He earnestly asked the codperation of every 
class of teachers in the state in assuming the responsi- 
bilities attending the control of an institution that had 
been such a blessing to the people, and had such possibil- 
ities of good for the future within its grasp. He 
appealed to all educators, the heads of public and private 
schools, female seminaries, military institutes, preparatory 
academies, technical schools of arts and sciences, the 
colleges and the universities, to marshal themselves in 
one army, with E Plaribus Ucum as a motto, and the 
uplifting of the whole people to their highest development 
and greatest happiness as the ultimate end. 

He was enthusiastically cheered, and the Assembly 
proceeded to elect Prof. J. Y. Joyner of the State Nor- 
mal and Industrial School as first Vice President. Miss 
Nixon then nominated the veteran Secretary and Treas 
urer Col. Eugene G. Harrell, who was unanimously 
chosen. Col. Harrell was the original organizer of this 
body, and it owes everything to his energy and devotion 
to its interests. Eight other Vice-Presidents represent- 
ing various sections and scholastic interests were also 
elected. 

The last evening was devoted to a literary and musical 
entertainment from representatives of a large number of 
institutions, and was attended by an audience that tested 
the extreme capacity of the hall. 

The officers for 1895 hope to welcome friends from 
abroad, and will be glad to make it an occasion of re- 
union of teachers from all sections at this delightful 
seaside spot. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Memorrs oF SHERLOCK By A. Conan Doyle. 
New Harper & Bros. 281 pp. Cloth, Ornamental, 
Price, 
Since the first series of detective stories eo delighted the reading 

public, they claimed the right to levy the tax of success upon the 
author by demanding more and more of the same kind. Dr. Doyle 
fulfills these demands with even greater ekill in delineating charac- 
acter in these thirteen detective talee, where Sherlock Holmes’ suk- 
tle understanding of human nature unravels some very tangled 
webs. In all phases and conditions of society this detective’s 
shresdness divines with the aid of his ever constant advisor, Dr. 
Watson, the wiley motives and schemes of knaves and experienced 
reprobates. . The cunning manifested in the disappearing of ‘‘ Silver 
Blaze’? from the competition for the Weseex Cup, the trego 
mystery of the “ Yellow Face,’’ the puzzle of ‘‘ Masgrave 
Ritaa!,’”’ and the close avalysis displayed in ‘‘ The Naval Treaty ”’ 
are representative of the manner in which seeming hairbreadth and 
blood cardling evidences are investigated to become at last but 
very matter of-course solutions. That Sherlock Holmes should 
have met so untimely a death in the thirteenth story, ‘‘ The Final 
Problem,”’ is sigmsficant ofjthe time honored and foolich superstition 
of that unlacky number. The abrupt ending of this fictitious career 
will be regretted by the reader until Dr. Doyle chooses in some sub- 
seqaent work to raise up an equally brilliant and gifted successor. 
Aside from their face value as diverting and thoroughly enj»vy- 
able stories, these tales possess an intrinsic literary valae as models 
of progressive : arrative of a high order of finish which make them 
worthy of carefal study. Tne description is vivid and couched in 
few words; the aim of the story is kept clearly in view, and all 
amplifying is accomplished without the last digression. Whenever 
it ia possible, (and it is almost always made so) the clear-cut, sim- 
ple Anglo-Saxon words are used with telling directness to form 
sentences of force. Asa popular work of fiction it shows more than 
ordinary skill and finish. 


Fo.tx-Tates oF Anaoua. Collected and edited by 
Heli Chatelain. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. pp. 809. 
Price, $3 00. 

Edacational history of the present day bears witness to an almost 
incredible evidence of the speed with which the development of re- 
sources, nataral physical, and iatellectual follow in the footateps of 
exploration and discovery. If one marvels to read in the preface of 
Folk Tales of Angola the author’s statement. ‘‘In 1885 I landed 
at Loanoa as pioneer and linguist of Bishop Tevlor’s self-supporting 
missions in Africa,’ —and later: “In Jane, 1891, when I returned to 
Angola as United States Commercial Agent, the manuscript, con- 
sisting of eighty folk tales, with interlinear translations and notes, 
was practically ready for the prese,’’ the surprise is less for the 
accomplishment of euch an undertaking as for the significance of 
sach an enterprise. 

Folk-Tales of Angola is ‘the firat volume of the memoirs of the 
Amer can Folk-Lore Society. As a study of phylology ths vol- 
ume presenta a phase both unique and important. The translation 
which ie made ae nearly literal as possible, is interleaved with the 
Angolan text. The tales are quaint, and although characteristic of 
an unusual feature of race and language, are yet farther evidence 
of the universal tribute of untutored worship of man to natare, 
and the poetic interpretation wherein the unread expresses, perhaps 
most truly, the inner meaning of the mystery of life and the infiaite. 


Arr ror Amerioa. By William Ordway Partridge. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 44212. 192 pp. Price, $1,00. 
Although the ea ays of thie little volume already have appeared 

in the Arena and The New England Magazine, very enjoyable isa 
second readiog in the dainty little volume wherein their relation to 
one another appears supplementary. The author implies as his 
text that the gum and substance of art is the ideal, and proceeds to 
show the possibilities of evolving from present American educa- 
tional and social atandard the conditions of presenting and eustain- 
ing such ideal. The appeal is made hopefully, sincerely and 
earnestly. 

The firat essay ‘‘ The True Education and the!False”’ pleads for 
the art movement already begun in the public schcole. “An American 
School of Scalptare,”’ and ** The Ontlook for Sculptare in America ’’ 
compare the different schools of plastic art,—the ancient Geek, 
the modern French,—in their relation to their own time and to the 
present, and show wherein the American school for whose establish- 
ment the times are ripe, should and will attain an individuality and 
superiority that need not be surpaseed by either of its predecesiorr, 
Sach an American school must be basei upon the inculcation of 


noble principles and high ideals of beauty for which the author has 
already pleaded. ‘‘ Manhood in Art’’ is an ethical presentation of 
the principles of art. In the last two chapters the author ap- 
plies to the histrionic art, the same principles by weich he jadges 
the plastic, except that the moral rather than the zsthetic moti/ pre- 
dominates, ‘* The Relation of Drama to Education’’ applies the 

rinciples in general, and ‘‘ Goethe as a Dramatist’’ in particular, 

he little volume is seasonable, and has much encouragement and 
inspiration for the present educational movement. 


Sources or European History, No. 3. 
The Restoration and the European Policy of Metternich. Edited 
by James Hervey Kobinson. Published by the department of 
History of the University of Pennsylvania, Phila. 22 pp. l5cts. 

rofeasor Robinson has had translated for this leaflet the most 
important : f the documents which cone rn tie eventfal years trom 

1814 to 1880 in Central Europe. These are the Constitution 

granted by Louis X VIIL., upon the occasion of the Bourbon resto- 

ration in F-ance, the text of the Holy Alliance, the Act of Confed- 
eration of 1815, which formed the constitution of Germany for half 
ac ntury, the Carlebad resolutions of which marked the extreme 
phase of the spirit of reaction in Germany, and the Circular of 
Troppan, designed to check the revolutionary movements. 


THe CarouinA Prrates AND COLONIAL COMMERCE, 
1670-1710. By Shirley Carter Haoghson. Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press. Paper, 134 pp. $1 00. 

Any one who has undertaken to verify some point in the early 
history of the southern colonies will appreciate the carefal diligence 
needed for such a research as undertaken by Mr. Hughson. Con- 
tinued search r: veals only scattered allusions, baffling in their inde- 
finiteness, when there is any reward for persistent reading and turn- 
ing of leaves. Mr. Hughson has gone through the available sources 
for the history of the Carolina’s during the colonial periodg both 
the printed material and that stored in libraries and manuscript 
archives, and by making the most of what he found, has produced 
a very sizable eseay, in which he details the causes leading to the 
origin of piracy on the Carolina coast, and their rise into a promi- 
nent factor in colonial comme:ce, having a significant + ff-ct upon 
the life of the parts thev frequented, until their extermination 
towards the middle of the X VIII century. The whole is a valuable 
study, fall of material for other students, and presenting the story 
of piracy in the Carolina colonies with considerable skill and a due 
recognition of its historical value. 


American History Leariets. No. 15. The Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky Resolutions. Ejited by Albert Busbnell 
Hart. New York: A. Lovell & Company. 26 pp. 1 cents. 
Beside the important resolations of 1798 avd 1799, Professor 

Hart has provided students, ia this lesflet, with the passages in Jef- 

ferson’s draft of the Kentucky resolations, which were not adopted 

by the Kentucky legielature, and the alien, sedition, naturalization, 
and other acts of the Congrees of these years, which gave rise to the 
action of the two states. 


Tue Penn Publishing Company has published a book 
for boys entitled The Campers Out. The sub-title is ‘‘ The Right 
Path and the Wrong.’’ The author’s intention was evidently the 
best, but the rather sensational interest which the wrong path 
attaches to the book leaves the question open as to whether the good 
predominates to the extent of inspiring the youthful readers to turn 
from the wrong and follow the right path. It ie true the wrong 
path does not lead to the anticipated pleasure, nor does the hero 
exult in the brazen victory of ‘‘ smartness ’’ of the dime novel atyle. 
The boys are but boys after all, if not jast the boys that one would 
commend as examples. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Cowell Studies in Classical Philology——N-. III. The Culet of Ask- 
lepios; by Alice Walton. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Van Bibber and Oihers; by Richard Harding Davis; price, 60 cents. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 

First Lessoos in Reading; by Elizabeth H. Fundenberg; price, 25 
cents; teacher’s edition, 60 cents. —— Practical Flora; by O. R. Willis; 
price. $1.50. New York: American Book Co. 

Heller’s First Course in German; by Otto Heller; price, 50 cents. 
Philadelphia: Ig. Kohler. 

Elementary Al yy ef Charles Smith; revised and adapted to 
American Schools by Irving Stringhain; price, $1.10. New York: 
Macmilan & Co. 

Frank and Kate: How They Found Out; by A. A. Upham; price, 50 
cents. Madison, Wis.: Tracy, Gibbs & Co. 

The Little Lady of |.avender; by 1 heodore C. Elmslie; price, $1.25. 
Philadelphia: am. 8. 8. Union. 


THE CRUCIAL TEST 


Besides notable new books described in our Bulletin 
(sent free on request), we issue the leading American 
text-books for Common Schools, High Schools, and College 


Preparatory Schools. 


These books possess those subtle, 


indefinable qualities that cause school books to wear well. 


There is hardly a country 


or a city school, public or 


private, in the United States where the American Book 


Company’s books are not in 


satisfactory use. By constant 


careful revision they are kept always fresh and up to 
date, so that practically they are new books, with the 
great advantage of having stood the cruczal test of use. 


We have the largest number and greatest variety of the most popular and reliable text-books for 
you to select from. No charge for delivery---any book sent prepaid on receipt of list price. 
Address American Book Company, 806-808 Broadway, New York, or at Cincinnati, Chicago, 


Boston, or Portland, Ore.---whichever is nearest. 


WEST VIRGINIA TEACHERS’ ASSOC’N. 


The twenty-foarth annual session of this association opened in 
the new Normal Hall, Fairmont, on Monday, Jaly, 2, State 
Supt. Lewis presiding. Prof. F. H. Crags of Wheeling read an 
excellent paper on the “ History of the West Virginia Teachers’ 
Association.’? Many interesting remininiscences were given by 
Professor Miller and others in connection with the early work of 
the association. This was followed by a paper on the ‘‘ Future 
Mission of the Association,’ by Profeesor Deahl of West Liberty 
Normal College. 

At the evening session the address of welcome was made by ex- 
Gov. Fiemming, who paid a glowing tribute to the teachers of the 
state in their efforts to keep pace with the rapidly developing ma- 
terial interests of the state. Sopt. W. H. Anderson and others re- 
sponded, after which the session closed with a banquet, under the 
direction of the young ladies of the city. 

The Tuesday session opened, after the ueual devotional exercises, 
with a paper by Soperintendent Strause of Parkersbargh, entitled 
** What ehall be done to Improve the Teachers now in the Public 
Schools?’ Among other things he said a large percentage of the 
teachers of this state are woefully ignorant in educational reading. 
Toey may know enongh arithmetic, geography, and grammar, bat 
of the literature of their profession they know comparatively noth- 
ing. They have not studied the science of teaching. Teachers 
complain of low wages, but if we measure by their preparation, 
many now get even more than they earn. 

There are many errors in our syetem of licensing teachers, They 
should’ be jadged by their work, not by the puzzling questions they 
can answer. It is simply a orice to compel an overworked pri- 
mary teacher to wear herself out during vacation preparing herself 
to answer pozz'ing questions in the higher branches. 

After a solo by Miss Blanche Haymond of Fairmont, the sub- 
ject of tardiness was discussed by Prof. A. J. Wilkinson, superin- 
tendent at Grafton, which brought out the liveliest discussion 
among the members that occurred during the entire merting, and 
showed considerable diversity in the system of marking tardiness in 
the schools of the state. 

At the evening session R. A. Armstrong of the university read 
an able paper on ‘‘ The Teaching of Technical Grammar,’’ in 
which his merciless scoring of the diagramming fads in use in many 
of the schools provoked very lively discussion. Principal R. A. 
Riggs of Benwood followed with a paper on ‘‘ The Library in the 
Pablic School,’ that brought out the very general lack of this 
needful aid in the teacher’s work throughout the state. 

‘** An Ideal Course of Reading from the Kindergarten to the Col- 
lege ’’ was the title of a paper read by W. O. Mills, president of 
Buchanan Academy. This should be in the hands of every teacher 
and school officer in the state. Dr. John W. Simpson, president of 
Marietta College, Ohio, closed the afternoon’s work with a splen- 
did talk on the needs of thorough work in the primary schools. He 
said the college could seldom correct the mistake of the primary 
teacher; that without a good foundation the work of the higher 
schools must of necessity alwaya be more or lesa imperfect. This 
work must ever rewain the most important in any educational 
system. 

Congratulatory telegrams were read from the State Associations 
of Arkansas, Tennessee, and South Carolina, then in session. Dr. 
P. B. Reynolds of the State University talked on ‘‘ The Relations 
of a State University to the Scate Ssbool System.’’ He said there 
were three ideals of what a university should be: First, a college of 
letters supported by the state, baving no connection,—that is, 
bo practical connection with the echool system of the state. A 
mach better system would have a college of letters with various 
classical, scientific, and professional courses and degrees, and with 
a complete and organic connection, with the school system, down to 
the lowest primary or kindergarten grades, but the true and only 
real idea is that the university is the school system itself all work- 
ing harmoniously for the same end. We began with the old, have 
in some degree reached the second; when eball we reach the last ? 
We now have great lack of uniformity, resulting in a loss of both 
time and money, because we lack the true foundation for a univer- 
sity. 

He was followed by Prof. T. V. Irish of Colambus, Ohio, who 
gave a most profitable talk on the moral training of children in the 
school and in the home, saying that the ot jsct of school work 
should be to develop the highest type of manhood and womanhood. 
This alone can truly dignify the teacher’s work. His object should 
be to enrich the lives of those under bis care. We send the boys 
and girls to college, not so much to learn Latin and Greek as to 
come into contact with strong manhood and womanbood. But 
give boys and girls a higher inspiration in life, and they will do us 
better work in grammar and arithmetic. 

The Wednesday morning session opened with a paper by Mr. 
Powel of Moundsville on the county institute and what is to be its 
character in the future, which was generally discussed by the asso- 
ciation. Mies Maple of Glenville Normal opened the discussion 
on the ‘The Teaching of Music in the Public Schools,’’ which 
brought ont the fact that West Virginia is behind nearly all other 
states as far as legal provisio. is concerned. The closing paper of 
the meeting was by Professor Mitchel] of Welleburg, on a course of 
atudy for high echools, in which he urged legal provision for more 
noiformity and for a curriculum as high as is consistent with thor- 
oughness in work. 

The committee on resolutions reported, thanking the citizens of 
Fairmont for their uniform kindness; President Simpson and Pro- 
fessor Irish of Ohio for their fraternal spirit; in faver of a uniform 
course of etudy for high echools; of better secondary schools: 
recognizing the West Virginia Journal as the organs of the associ- 
ation; arging teachers on the work Of grading country schools; 
legislation tor bigher qualifications and better pay for the county 
superintendent ; recognizing the great educational value and argent 
need of good literature; and iequesting the state to provide a 
small, well selected library for each school of the state; deploring 
the present labor and socisl troubles in the state, and urging upon 
teachers the necessity of better training of the young in the proper 
observance of Jaw and the recognition of the rights of others; au- 
horiziog the state superintendent to divide the body into sections ; 
and one in regard to the death of Dr. White, the firat state super- 
intendent of echools. 

Shepher d:town was selected as the next place of meeting, the time 
to be the week before the meeting of the National Association. 

Officers elected : President, Virgil A. Lewis; Vice-Presidents, 
P. B Reynolds, B. W. Hatchison, Thos. E. Hodges; Cor. Sec., 
S. I. Colby of Clarkaburg; Ree. Sec., A. A. Wilkinson of Grafton ; 
Treas., G. C. Miller of Fairmont. 


FOR DYSPEPSIA AND EXHAUSTION 
Use HorsForv's ACID PHOSPHATE. 

Dr. E. ConNELL EsTEN, Philadelphia, Pa., saya: have 
met with the greatest and most satisfactory results in dyspepsia 
and general derangement of the cerebal and nervous system, caus- 
ing debility and exhaustion.’’ 
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NEW YORK TEACHERS. | 


The New York State Teachers’ Association be- 
gan its forty-ninth annual meeting at Saratoga, 
Jaly 9. President Crippen of the Board of Edu- 
cation, made the address of welcome, which was 
responded to by George H. Hardy of New York, 
president of the association. Those in attendance 
numbered upward of five hundred. 

Pre ident Hardy delivered an address on ‘‘ The 
Ssboolmaster.’’ He magnified the « ffise of the 
pedagogue, and made a strong plea for bis liberal 
education. A school teacher should be a scholar, 
and at all times a gentleman, He should be pure 
in mind aod upright in jife. 

The annual edacational address was made by 
Pres. Ssth Low of Colambia College, whose sub- 
ject wae City University.” A university he 
defined as an institation whose aim it is to give to 
the scholar and the specialist, whether professional 
or non-professional, the utmost opportanity for 
studying any sutj+ct which the resources civil- 
ization can command. He said that by a univer- 
sity he did not mean a college. It has always 
been the just and p oud boast of the American 
college that it has developed men, There never 
was a greater need than there is now for such 
work to be done. 

Prominent American educators. like President 
Eliot of Harvard, aod President Giiman of Jvhos 
Hopkins University, fally realiz-d the field in this 
country remaining to ba covered. Both of these, 
each in his own way, and many othere have con- 
tributed importantly to the steps already taken, 
until now, here and there in the United States, 
the promise, at least, of a great university is be- 
gioving to be seen, and it is none too soon, for, 
after everything bas been said, it remains true 
that the world is ruled by ita thinkers. 

President Low spoke at some length of the work 
accomplished by the institution of which he is the 
head, and added that “it has always been our 
aim to make Columbia College mean more every 
year to the city of New York.’’ He added that a 
university is very close to the life of the people 
and is consequently the defender of the masses. 
In conclusion he said: ‘* Daspotic powers begin 
their aggressions upon popolar liberty by closiog 
the great universities. I ask, therefore, on bebalf 
of the great gatheriog of the teachers of the public 
schools, your unfaltering confidence and your sym- 
pathetic support, and I know that | speak not 
only for my own university, but for all the others 
whicb, with Columbia, are striving to hft higber 
and higher the level of the best education to be 
had in the United States, when in return I pledge 
to you, teachers of the public schools, the recip- 
rocal interest and unwavering support of the 
universities.”’ 

At the second day’s session of the Association, 
Eleanor McCalloch Gamble of the Normal School, 
Plattsburg, read a carefally prepared paper on 
‘*The Haman Interest of the High School 
Classics ’’ 

‘*A Needed R-form’’ was the title of an 
addresa by Coarles Balk'ey Habbell, Commissioner 
of Education of New York, who sp»ke of the 
teachers as ‘‘ the standing army of the R-public.”’ 
He added: ‘' The day when the object of educa- 
tion was believed to be to equip a man to earn a 
living has paesed, and we now understand that the 
great fuvction of an education is to teach ma. 
how to live rather than how to make a liviog. 
The jastification and object of public instruction 
supported by general texation in a free govern- 
ment are to prepare the youth of the land for the 
daties of citizensbip, to intelligently dircharge these 
obligations and en joy these biessings. The stability 
of an institotion rests upon the intelligence and 
purity of oor citizenship. Toe State is vitally 
concerned with the creation and building up and 
maintenance of go.d, strong, manly character 
among ita growiog youth. Never in the history of 
our country has there been greater need of men of 
character in every walk and condition of life than 
at the present moment. Boys must be taught 
concerning the duties as well ag the rights of citi- 
zenship, thrice daties to themselves and to their 
feliowmen.”’ 

He next spoke of the building up of character, 
and held that there should be nothiog faalty in its 
construction. Sound bodies, sound minds and 
soucd morals must prevail in the m»jority of 
citizens, or the very existence of the State would 
be imperilled. C. mmissioner Habbell then vigor- 
ously attacked the cigarette smuking evil, which 
he characterized as a great menace to the im- 
mature youth of the country. 

John Ja-per, Sopt. of Schools of New York, 
delivered au able address on ‘‘Compaleory Eda- 
cation.’’ He said, in part: ‘‘The whole theory 
of compulsory edacation is based upon a few pr n- 
ciples; 1. Tne dependence of the Republic a; on 
the character and iatelligence of ite citizens. 


the protecting fold of our Nation’s flag. The 
Compulsory Educa‘iom law should be so framed as 
to accomplish the following parposes: To con- 
serve the best interests of the State and to guard 
the ndividaal interests of the child from injastice 
even from the parents themselves. The daty of 
the parent toward the child is as essential aod as 
important as is the right of the parent to control 
the child; and by the provisions of the law, the 
State declares that the child shall mot be treated 
merely as @ wage-earcer, bat shall be properly 
eqaipped for the responeibilities and duties of 
cit:zeosbip. 

The most gratifying proof of the beneficial 
results of the Jabors cf the traancy department is 
found in the records of the Police Department. 
If we take into considsration the large increase in 
population that has taken place in the last twenty 
years, we can estimate very fairly the valae of the 
compulsory law, and of a corps of troant officers 
as a deterring inflaence upon javenile crime. 

ln the evening the annual addr-ss of Su- 
perintendent James F. Crooker was made, Com- 
missioner Ellis Ellwood of Ilion, aleo delivered 
an address, his subject being ‘The Outlook for 
the Rural School ”’ 

Tne New York State Art Teachers’ Association 
held its openivg session Jaly 10th. The president, 
Prof. E C. Colby of Rochester, read a paper on 
** Methods ian Teaching Free-Hand Perspective.” 
Jane Langdon Graves of Syracuse, presented a 
paper on “Art Education in Grammar Grades,’’ 


UNIVERSITY CONVOCATION. 


The thirty-second convccation of the regents of 
the Universi y of New York convened from July 
5-7 at Albany. Many regents were present to- 
gether with large numbers of prominent eda- 
cators. The opening session was called to order 
by Chancellor Upson, who delivered the annual 
address. Reviewing the work of the regents 
he said that every department of the university 


was never 20 full of life as present. He suggested 
a transfer of the powers of the superintendent of 
public inetruction to the regents in order to do 
away with any possible conflict between the two 
depsrtments. 

Sapt. Henry P. Emereon read the report of the 
convocation council, followed by C. W. Bardeen, 
reportiog on the committee on necrology. 

A number of papers on various subjects were 
read, inclading the following: Examinations,” 
by J. R. Paraons, Jr., director of regents ¢xamina- 
tions; ‘‘ Classics and Modern Languages,’’ by 
Prin. D. C. Farrel, of the Glens Falle Academv; 

** Teachers’ Tenure in Office,’”’ by Prin. C.T. R. 
Smith of LansingburgAcademy. He suggested that 
each school district of the state furnish a house for 
its principal. He said teachers’ positions should 
be permanent, so that the character of the schools 
could be improved, 

The science movement was emphasized in a paper 
by Prof. Jobn F. Woodbull, of Teachers’ College. 
He said: Science teaching may well begin with a 
study of the lives of such men as Agassiz and Far- 
aday. I do not agree with those who say they do 
not wish to make scientiste when they teach science. 
Oar chief am im teaching science should be to de- 
velop the scientific spirit. 

At the afternoon session of the first day, ex-State 
Sena'or James T, Edwards, now principal of the 
McDunongh School at Baltimore, Md., read an in- 
structive paper on “ Secondary Schools.’’ Chan- 
cellor J. H Cacfield of the University of Nebraske, 
Prof J. W. Weake of Cornell University, Charles 
Kendall Adams of the University of Wisconsin. 
aod President Baker of the Uasiversity of Colorado 
participated in a discussion on the policy of the 
state toward education. Chancellor Canfield said 
that the estate owed a proportionate attention to 
the high schoo! as well as to the elementary echocls. 

Prin. J. E. King of the Fort Edward Collegiate 
Ineti:ute devoted himeel to proposed conatitational 
amendments affecting education. He cffered a 
memorial to be submitted to the Constitutional 
C.nvention which was unanimously adopted and 
favors: First, That ia rewriting the Consritution 
the regents shall be recognized as part of the 
organic structure of the commonwealth, the term 
of their  ffise, their compensation being prescribed, 
and their powers, prerogatives and duties being 
defined. Second, That among the powers and 
duties of the board of regents shall be the election 
of the superintendent of public instraction. 

The centennial address on the inception of the 
American state school syatem was delivered by the 
president of the University of Illinois, Andrew S 
Draper, formerly state saperintendent of public 
instruction, the fi st day session closing with a re- 
ception in the state library. 

The morning of the second day, July 6, was de- 


voted principally to a discussion of the report of 


2. The possession of education, an important 
factor of good citizsnship. 3. Education, the 
birthright of every child whose home is beneath 


the committee of tev, with Supt. John Kennedy 
leading off. The discussion was participated in 
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by Sapt. Henry P. Emerson of Baffalo. Prof. O. 
D. Robinson of Albany. Prin. Charles B. Stott of 
St. Paul, and John S. Clark of Boston. 

In the afternoon, Sapt. R. R. Rogers of James- 
town presented the qaestion, ‘'Saould not the 
Colleges be sdjasted to the existing High Schools 
rather than the High Schoole adjasted to the ex 
isting Colleges ?”’ in a brief bat able address. 

Bishop Doane of Albany delivered a short ad- 
drees declaring that there should be no religious 
teaching in the public schools. 

Prof. Ber jamn Wheeler of Cornell discussed 
the bearings of the report of the committee of ten 
on the fuatare sigaificance of the baccalaureate 


degree. 

Prof. Henry M. Tyler of Smith College spoke 
on the subj ct of “Crowding Preparatory Courses.’’ 

Prof. George P. Bristoe of Cornell discussed the 
question of college entrance examinations. He 
advocated the acceptance in part, at least, of the 
diplomas given to graduates of high and other pre- 
paraiory schools. 

Prof. Adolph Cohn of Columbia College pre- 
sented a paper on the subject: ‘* Which Modern 
Language should have Preterence in the Second- 
ary School when only one can be Taught?”’ He 
thonght the German language should have the 
preference, as did also Professor Wells of Unsiun 
College. 

Pres. G. Stanley Hall of Clark University spoke 
with authority of wide research and study on child 
edacation. 

The convceation dinner closed the second day’s 
session. 

Bishop Doane of Albany presided at the last 
day’s s-ssion, which was freighted with thoughtfal 
and helpful discussion and suggestions. 

Prof. Gsorge P. Bristol of Cornell read a paper 
discussing the question, ‘‘ Can Soffisient Greek to 
Satiefy Reasonable Requirements for Entrance 
Examina ions be Taught in Two Years in the 
Secondary Schools ?'’ Professor Kristol answered 
the question in the affirmative. Professor Andrews 
of Colgate was of the opinion that a three-year 
coorse was better. Professor Farr of Glenns Faile 
thought more time should be given to Greek. 

A resolution of Professor Oakley of Little Falls 
that the regents ascertain what Latin autsors the 
colleges of the state would accept as a substitute 
for the four books of Ccsar’s Commentaries was 
adopted. 

The first woman speaker was Mrs. Wionifred 
Edgerton Merrill of Albany, who read a paper op 
**A Field for Married College Women.’’ She ex- 
pressed the hope that a piece-prica plan would bs 
adopted io business houses, so that married women 
could go for a few hours a day and work as book- 
keepers and fill other places. 

Prof. Waldo S. Pratt read a paper on “ The 
Place of Ma-ic in the Higher Education.”’ 

Prof. Walter F. Wilcox of Cornell gave a short 
talk on the social sciences. 

Jone M. Slocom ducoursed on social economics 
for women, and James G. Whitney of Rochester 
spoke on the sutj ct of unive. sity extension, 

Pres. Sech Low of Colambia C was called 
upon to make a few remarks. He devoted some 
time to explaining why Culumbia College bad 
established a chsir of sociology, and said that 
New York City «ffsred a fice field, which it was 
proposed to autilizs for the atudying of social dis 
eases. The speaker referred to the constantly 
changing economic conditions, and said that in half 
a century 50 per ceat of the capital of the world 
had been destroyed, and that 40 per cent of the 
laborers of the world had had to readjust them- 
selves to new conditions, owing to the rapid ad- 
vancement of the sciences. 

An exceptionally strong board of university 
examioers were appointed to carry out the plan 
for higher examica:ions and to provide examina- 
tions for the most prominent studies of the college 
and university. On the whole, considering the 
attendance, which was larger than st any previous 


meeting, the interest and enthusia:m manifest d 


by delegates and educators from all parts of 

state, and the able and thoughtfal disoassiors a 
addresses, the thirty-second regents’ convocation 
goes on record as one of unusual profit and interest, 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The fortieth annual meeting of the State Teach. 
ers’ Association was held at Asbary Park, Jaly 9, 
The principal papers of the session were the chair. 
man’s Report on Education Progress, by Nicholas 
Murray Batler, Po D. ; the addreas, ‘Some 
cial Factors in American Education,’’ by Prof, 
B. A. Hinsdale of Michigan University; and ap 
addrees by Jadge A.S. Draper upon “ Schoo! 
Systems.”’ 


NEW YORK, 


The N. Y. State Teachers’ Association has just 
closed a very successful meeting. The program 
was exceptionally good and carried out as planned, 
except that Dr. A. 3. Poland was unable to atiend 
and his psper was read by E. H. Cook of ¢insh- 
ieg. At the close of the session, Gastave S:ranbs. 
muller wxs elected assistant treasurer. The fol. 
lowing cfficers were then elected aod inducted: 
President, Edward N. Jones of Piattebarg; Vice- 
Presidents, Emmett Belknap of Lockport, Thos, 
R. Kueil of Saratoga. Annie Downing of New 
York, and Gratia L. Rice of Buffalo; S cretaries, 
Welland Hendrick of Cortland, U. H. Van Tayle 
of Hamilton; Treasurer, P. 1. Bagbee of Oacouta, 

The following papers we-e read in the State Art 
Teachers’ convention : “ Drawing io Ungraded 
Schools,’ by Gratia L. Rice, state director of 
drawing, Buffalo; *‘ Manual Trainiog in Grades 
Below the High School,’’ by E. C. Vanderpool, 
manaal training school, Brooklyr, 

Davip M. KE 

The Music Teachers’ National Association held 
ite sixtieth annual meeting at Saratoga Spriogs, 
beginning Jaly 34. Ic was attended by some of 
the most dietinguisbed artists in the country, and 
the concerts given were of the highest merit. 
Noteworthy sm ong the papers presented was a dis- 


castion by Mr. J. Lang of Boston, on pianoforte 
touch. From a pedagogical point of view this 
‘subject as presented by Mr. Lang is fac and away 
the most important matter in the echeme of the 
convention. Mr, Lang broached his views in two 
lectures in Boston last winter, and they have occu- 
pied a great deal of attention from pianists and 
teachers since. His statements were mieuoder- 
stood in many quarters, and to-day he came pre- 
pared with a large diagram and a mode! pianoforte 
action to illustrate his contention. Mr. Lang's 
purpose seems to be to strip the idea of pianoforte 
touch of some of the fantastic notions which bave 
become attached to it by the talk of virtaosi aud 
teachers. He makes a strong plea for the exer- 
cise of intelligence in the operation, instead of de- 
pendence upon the vague inspirational gift which 
18 80 much harped upon. To start with, he urges 
pianists to study the mechanical constractin of 
the pianoforte action, so that they may know bet- 
ter how the force which they impart to the keys is 
tranemitted to the strings of the instrument. He 
insiate that their command over the hammers is less 
than popularly supposed by showing that after the 
force has been imparted to the keys the hammer 
paeses beyond the farther control of the player. 
Che quality of the tone depends, therefore, upon 
the initial touch, and not upon any ma ipulation 
of the key after the hammer has been thrown 
against the strings. He does not deny the reac- 
tionary inflaence of the resultant tone upon the 
player, but desires that the circuit be an ictellect- 
aal as well as an emotional one. os 

An ¢ff.rt will be made to keep the association 
alive. ‘The committee have determined open St. 
Lv uis as the next place of meeting, and Mr. E M. 
Bowman, the present incambent of the : fics, de- 
clining to be again a candidate, upon Mr. A. 4. 
Stanley, of the University of Michigan, se next 
president, — 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

The Chester County Teachers’ Institute will be 


STATE OF Onto, City oF TOLEDO, |,, 

Lucas County. 
FRANK J. CHENEY makes cath that he is the 
senior partner of the firm of F. J CHENEY & Co, 
doing business in the Cicy of ‘loleco, County aod 
State sf resaid. avd that said firm will pay ‘be 
eam of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for each 
and every case of Caterrh thet cannot be cured by 


CATARRH CURE. 


Sworn to before me and subscribed in my pret 
ence, this 6:h day of December. A. D 1886. 
[szaL.] A. W. GLEASON, Notary Public. 
Hall » Catarrh Care is taken internally and sct# 
directly on the blood and “ig surfaces of the 
tem. Send for im: nials, free. 
al F. J. CHENEY & Co., Toledo, ©. 


Sold by Drnggists, 75c. 


than are now registered with us. 


WwW‘ HAVE OVER 400 more calls for Teachers to fill good positions, at salaries of from $500 to $3000 per year, 


If you wish a position we can secure you one at a good salary if you will place your application with us. 


We recommend you direct from this Office for some good position we have been requested to ful. 
The following question is often asked us: When do you locate the most Teachers? Our answer is: During July 


and Mucust. There are more unexpected vacancies occurring during these months than any other season of the 
Boarbs send to us for applicants for the place at once, We immediately send applications and testimonials, 


Does not our method commend itself to you? Write for particulars. 


year, 
and almost without fail locate our applicant. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS and ScHool 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY, San Antonio, TEXAS. 
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held at Chester from Monday, Jaly 30th, to Fri- 
day, August 31. It is hoped that a soflicient at- 
tendance will be pledged to secure the services of 
Prof, E. 8. Hughes, principal of the Greenville 
graded schools, as conductor of the institute. 


TEXAS, 


The unanimous re-election of Hon. Alexander 
Hogg as superintendent of the schools of Fort 
Worth is an occasion beth for personal and gen- 
eral congratulation. The organization, growth, 
and prosperity of the echools is due to his earnest 
efforts in their bebalf. 

WIECONSIN, 

Prof. T. B. Pray, for thirteen years associate 
at the Whitewater Normal School at Stephene 
Point (where he resumes work in September), is 
in Boston for recreation and study during the 
summer. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The thirty-rinth annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vavia State Teechers’ Asrociation was held at 
Medias, Dslaware county, Pa., Jaly 8d, 4h and 
5th. The following attractive program was given : 

July 3 —Addreas of Welcome, Congressman 
John B_ Robinson, Media. Responses, Supt. 
Thomas Fa:qabar, Bethieh+m, and Prof. C. B 
Cook, Charticrs. Report of Wickersham Men or- 
ial Committee. ‘* What Can be Seen in Pailadel- 
phia,’”? Col. J. A. M. Passmore, Philadelphia. 
Inaugural Address, Supt. Samuel Hamilton, 
Braddock. Report of the Legislation Committee. 
Forestry,’? J. T. Rothrock, Weat Chester, 
P.iladelphia; Supt, G. W. Phillips, Scranton; 
Prof. H. B Twitmyer, Honesdale; Prof. C. E. 
Kanffmao, Tyrone, 

July 4ch— Elementary Science,’’ Dr. S. C. 
Schmucker, Indiana; Supt. D. A. mon, 
Hazle‘on; Prof. A. H. Gerberich, Williamstown. 
First Steps in Readisg and Lapgusge,’’ Mrs. 
R. 8. Pollard, Allegheny; J. L Sayder, Alle- 
gheny, and Miss Nannie J. Machreil, Pittsburg. 
Meeting and Nominating of Officers. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE, 

The Northern New England Sunday School 
Assembly and Maine Chatangus Union will be 
held at Feyeburg, Jaly 24 to August 11. Rev. 
George D. Lindsay wili cflisiate as conductor 
The course of instruction will include a Sunday 
School, a musical and a cooking department, Gym- 
nastics, German. Botany, Mineralogy and Practi- 
cal Astronomy, Parliamentary Law, and Physical 
Culture. Round Tables for educational workers 
will be condacted by Prof. W. A. Robinson 


VERMONT. 
The fifth annual seerion of the Orleans County 
Summer School and Lastitate will be held at 
Barton, Jaly 23 to Angust 4. The institute is in | 
charge of State Supt. M.S. Stone. The corps of 
instroctors comprises : 
Miss Etta Austin Blaisdell, 
Number. Nature Study, and Reading.” 
B. C. Dav, A.B.. Supt. of Schoo s, Easthampton, 
Mass.: ‘“‘ Arithmetic. Grammar, History of Educa- 
tion, aud Nature Study.” 
Mrs. Isabelie H. Ferry, Supervisor of Drawing, 
Holyoke, Mass.: Drawing.” 
Isaac Freeman Gall, Supt. of Schools Arlington 
pelmont, Mass.: History, Pedagogics, and 
F. F. Murdork. Instructor in Bridgewater (Mass.) 
Normal School: * Geography and Phystoloev.” 
Miss Ursula Margaret Willard: Physical Culture.” 
The seventy-fifth anniverstry of Tt etford Acad- 
emy was one of the great educational events in 
the history of the State. The addresses of the 
occasion were by Carlos Slafter of Dedham, 
Thomas W. Bicknell of Providence, Dr. Alvai 
Hovey of Newton, Dr. Hiram Orcutt of Boston, 
Gilbert E Hood of Lawrence, JadgeC. C. Conant 
of Greenfield. Dr. W S. Palmer of Norwich, Ct., 
Prof. C. P. Frost of Dartmouth, Hon. Edward 
Conant of Randolph. D-. Charles Coverne of 
Colorado, and Gen John Eaton of Washington. 
The longest privcipalship in the 75 vears wae that 
of De. Hiram Orcutt who served 12} years, and 
he had ander his instruction durivg that time 
more than 2500 students from 28 states. Manv of 
these have attained eminence, and at the 75th 
anniversary made him the hero of the occasion. 
Tbe poem by Edward A. Jenks. one of the pupil:, 
took for his theme ‘‘ Hiram, a King of Tyre’’ to 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Laurel Park Institute, Northampton, closed a 
most interesting session of a week, Jaly 7th. 
Three hundred teachers registered daring the ses- 
sion. There was a unanimous call for a session of 
two weeks, next season. 

At the r+ quest of the superintendent and school 
committee, the Appleton street school at Holyoke 
has given considerable attention the past year to 
nature studice as the basis of a lanzuage course, 
Toe ten classes have studied trees, bucs, leaves, 
flowers, building stones, animals, and the haman 
body, D.awings bave first been made and then 
Compositions have been car fally written. The 
children have been greatly interested in these 
studies, and the results are very gratifying. 

Mies Lizzie Coffia of Marblehead, formerly of 
the Salem Normal School, has been elected toa 
principal’s position in the Peabody acbools. 


THE STODDARD’S ART SERIES. 
“You will find enclosed twenty cents in stamps 
and coupons for Parts 5 and 6. I have received 
the firat four parte, and am delighted with them. 
I intend to take the whole series.”’ 


WANTED, 


In a Southern co'lege, a President — a classical col- 
lege graduate of successful experience and executive 
ability. and an active member of the Methodist 
church; salary, $1500 to $160. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Romerset Boston. 


INER(AL ORE DEPOSLETS pow idle for 
want of fuids to develop, can find practical 


which was added this: 

Application." 

** Another Hiram, too, we sing—and every inch 

A man; yea, every inch aking. 

No whit the less than he of fragrant memory, 
Whose praiee the poet has essayed to sing, 

The strength and wisdom of ripe and golden years, 
His forceful guiding hand and teeming brain 

Help fashion a fame so grand we could but think 
The king of Tyre had come to earth again. 

To-day we saw a long procession wiod 

Up the hill, in gay attire, and at its head 

A form and face familiar ia years gone by. 

Oar hearts were lighter,—balefal fancies fied— 
For in that noble form we saw Hiram, the king; 
And warm hearts greeted him with silent cheers. 
No crown of glory sat heavily on his brow ; instead 
The rime of wiedom and fcur-score years, 

As light and airy aa the fleecy cloude of Jure 
Afloat in ether, and an easy grace, 

Born of a life well spent,spread o’ er his countenance, 
We thought he had a wondrous lovely face. 
Welcome, King Hiram, to your own, a kingdom won 


taiisted by Mises L. J. Sieeper of Franklin, N. H. 


By the sheer force of duties nobly, grandly done.’’ 


KIND Worps 


FROM OTHERS, 


I have applied for a position through other 
agencies to no avail. I apply to you because 
I have confidence in you.—Sxft. G. P. B., 
Fort Scott, Kansas. 


I am proud of my connection with your 
Bureau for the twelve years.—H. S., 
Bloomington, Ill. 


I learn that your Bureau is the best in the 
nation. Send me your circulars.—W. S. B., 
Norwalk, Ohio. 


I wrote you through faith in you,—faith 
born of your eminent usefulness and of ex- 
perience with you.—¥. M. D., Cumberland, 
Md. 


I address you because I have had good 
accounts of your Bureau, (as I have of only 
Ove or two other agencies of the kind). I 
want you to help my son to a good position. 
—W. F$. Rolfe, Cambridgeport, Mass. 


I have not forgotten the splendid service 
you rendered me at the beginning of my ex- 
perience in Massachusetts.— Supt. W. C. 
Hobbs, North Attleboro, Mass. 


Allow me to thank you most heartily for 
your promptness in selecting and sending us 
a satisfactory teacher.— Supt. O. A. 7, 
Franklin Falls, N. H. 


I'see your agency is doing the work it ad-| mend Dr. Orcutt’s Bureau of Education as 
vertises to do, and wish your form that I may | entirely trustworthy to all who desire aid in 
renew my registration with you.—Z. B. S.,|securing teachers or positions to teach.— 
L. B., Waterford, N. Y. 


Biddeford, Me. 


— 


suits us exactly. 
opinions. — Prin. H. S. Cowell, Cushing 
Academy. 


If you do as well by all your members as 
you have done by me, you certainly merit their 
hearty thanks.—/7. 7., Southbridge, Mass. 


The two teachers employed through your 
agency are giving perfect satisfaction.—Suff. 
E. C. Stevens, Trinidad, Colo. 


During my four years’ membership you 
have placed me four times, and promoted me 
from $28 per month to $950 per year. Many 
thanks.—F. C. B., Smith Mills, N. Y. 


Your Bureau ranks very high in public 
estimation ; hence I apply to you for help.— 
D. B. P., Tuftonborough, N. H. 


My position in Dr. Sach’s school in New 
York is congenial, and all you represented it 
to be. I recognize your valuable service in 
placing me here.—/. S. H., New Vork City. 


Thanks for securing for me the position I 
hold in this university. It is all you claimed 
it would be. The way looks clear now for 
the presidency to come to me in due time.— 
G. S. A., Atlanta, Ga. 


Miss T., whom we secured through you, 
She is coining golden 


I can most heartily endorse and recom- 


matter, 


and fina'cial assistauce hy corresponding with 
HARTSFELD GERMAN MINING 
SYNDICATE, Newport, Ky. 


HOW TO INCREASE YOUR SALARY. 


Any lady teacher, with little effort, can increase 
her salary from $50 to $100 per year. How? 
By sending us a full account of all vacancies which 
come to her knowledge. This information is of 
value to us and to the teachers registered with us, 
therefore we will pay for it. Upon receipt of re- 
port we will write the authorities and obtain per- 
missien to recommend teachers. The fect of your 
writing will ba held as strictly confidential. If the 
report proves ‘correct (it being the first report to 
reach us) and if we fill the vacancy, we will pay 
you $5 You can easily report 40 or 50 positions 
during the season, and we can fill from 10 to 20 of 
them, making an increase to your income of from 
$50 to $100. We will also give you credit for $1, 
towards a membership in our association, for the 
first 5 correct reports of vacancies, This offer is 
made especially to lady teachers, as they above all 
others most need additions to their incomes. It is 
not open to any superintendent who will consider it 
a bribe. We use our knowledge of coming vacan- 
cies for the good of the teachers, and to make 
money. If any lady teacher desires to do the 
same ip a small way and will send us notices early, 
it bem fits us and many fellow teachers who will 
thus be enabled to find ‘‘ jast the right position,’’ 
Address 

TEACHER’S CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
6034 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago. 


— The charity that begins at home is usually so 
discouraged it never gets any farther.— Puck. 


Educational 


) 


THE 
LATEST 


and 
GREATEST 
COUPON 


HERE IS YOUR 


PARTS 1 TO 6 
We print below a coupon. 


The Great 


POrreRn-BRADLEY 


and Library 


Atlas the World. 
72 Cts. per Week 


FOR 40 WEEKS 


IT. 


The maps are printed from engraved copper-plates and colored 
by hand in the highest style of art. 
State, National, and International Sutveys, supplemented by information furnished 
by the Postal and Interior Departments of the United States Government, the 
Departments of other Governments, and from many reliable private sources. 

IT IS ALSO ABSOLUTELY BROUGHT DOWN TO DATE. 


The work is compiled from Official 


OPPORTUNITY! 


The JourNAL oF EpucaTion has made arrangements with the publisher of 
this Great Work whereby it will be issued in 20 parts. 
from four to twelve Maps, and ten to sixteen pages of descriptive and statistical 
The double page maps will open across two pages without a break and 
measure 10x 26 inches each. Each part comes in a Handsome Portfolio Cover 
that will hold and protect it until bound. 

By special arrangement with the publishers, we are able to supply our readers 
with this splendid work for 1§ cents a part. 


Each part will contain 


NOW READY. 


Cut it out and send or bring it to our office with 
I5 cents in silver or stamps, and we will send you the part to correspond with the 
number on your coupon. 


Cut this out and send it to us with 15 cents, 


N, B, — During the administration of the present manager, this 


Bureau has given its members, in 
numerous engagements for the curren 


England city seven teachers (three ladies and four men), whose aggre- 


Bate salary is $8,450. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, N. E. Bureau of Ed., 3 Somerset St., Boston, 


salaries, $1,500,000. Among the 
t year we have placed in one New 


Send Part No. 


Coupon for 
POTTER-BRADLEY ATLAS of the WORLD. 


Address all ordets, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 
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Some Recent Publications. 
Title. Author. Publisher Price. 
Van Davis Harper & Bros, New York $9 60 
Practical Flora . ° e Willis Americau Book Co., 1 
Fir-t Lessons in Reading . . e Fundenberg 
First Course in German - Macmillan & Co., 
Frank aod Kate; How Ther Upham Tracy, Gibbs & Co., Madison, Wis. 50 
story © 

International Cyclop . Dodd, Mead & Co., 

eynotes . A > ° 

ote . . . Biack Houghton Miffiln & Co., Boston 1 25 
out Harraden G. P. Putnam’s sons, N 1 00 


In Varying Moods 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


—And Much Better So. — Woman is a creature 
that goes to a drese-reform club snd votes that 
bifarcated skirts be adopted, and then goes to her 
dressmaker and orders her dresses made low in the 
neck, with long traine, She also gets on a plat 
form and demands the ballot for woman, and then 


Mas. WINsLow’s “SooTHine SyRuP”’ has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allaye all Pain, 
cares Wind Colic, reguiates the bowels, and in the 
best remedy for Diarrbwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by 
~* in every part of the world. Be sure and 

Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Fature Problem of Charity and the Un- 
employed ”’ is the leading article in the Jaly num- 
ber of the Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. John Graham 
Brooks states the conditions in this country and in 
Earope, and discusses the prospects which they 
seem to foreteli, especially in the light of the ef- 
forts made last winter in Boston to provide work 
for the unemployed. As in every discussion of 
these p:oblems, the reader cannot help feeling 
while tollowing Mr. Brooks, that the most imme 
diase p oblem of all is how to impress upon the 
public which ia not in need of help, the fact that 
the question of assisting those in need is a very 
large question, and that to secure appreciable re- 
sults the means most be far greater than anythiog 
yet applied. Cheeter A. Reed of Boston presents 
@ paper in which he reviews the legal treatment ot 


—A Euphemism —‘‘ Bat this is rhyme, sir.’’ 
said the long-haired caller, in astonishment, “‘ and 
not blank verse.""—‘'I spoke of it as ‘blank’ 
verse, sir,’ replied the editor, handing the manu- 
script back, ‘‘to save your feeliogs. It wasn’t 
the word I really hadinmind.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


— F.om the Same Source —A mean man’s ex- 
cuses for his acts are as mean as the acts. 


A NEW METHOD of mining, milling, roasting, 
and smelting different kinds of ores has been suc 
cessfully demonstrated in Germany and is now 
being introduced with unprecedented success. 
The slow and cumbersome methods heretofore 
employed will be discarded, and the cost of vari- 
ous ores in treatment or conversion into metal, 
especially Lead, Zino, and Silver Ores, Cobalt 
and Copper, greatly reduced. All the matte of 
the latter, which was heretofore sent to Germany. 
is now being refined in the United Srates. THE 
HARTSFELD GERMAN MINING SYNDI- 
CATE, OF NEWPORT, KY., invites correspond- 
ence. (See their advertisement.) 


Inquiring son: — Papa, what isreagon?’’ Father: 
** Reason, my boy, is that which enables a man to 
determine what ie right.’’ Son: ‘‘And what ir 
instinct ?’’ Father: ** Is that which tellsa woman 
she is right whether she is or not.’’—Tit- Bits. 


ImPORTANT.— When visi New York City, 
Save Baggage Express and ire, and stop 
os) the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


1 Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
uyaere per day. European plan. Elevators and 
all Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. Yoo 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 

than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


—Inverted Libel. — A man lies more about him- 


self than anybody else does about him.— Boston 
Transcript. 


LOW RATES TO DENVER, COL. 


The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co. will sell round 
rip excursion tickets to Denver, Col., from all 
points on its lines east of the Ohio River, Jaly 
19ch, 20th and 2let, good for return on trains 
leaving Denver Jaly 27th, August 2d and 25th; 
tickets will aleo be sold to Denver, August 8th, 
9th, and 10ch, valid for retarn passage on train: 
leaving Denver, August 19.b, 25th, and Sept. 13th. 

Passengers teking the & O. have a choice o} 
routes, going via Pittsburg, Akron, and Chicago; 
via Grafton, Bellaire, and Chicago, or via Parkers- 
burg, Cincinnati, and St. Louis: double daily ser- 
vice of express trains, with Pallman sleeping and 
dining cars on ali routes. [3¢ 


Money is easily earned 


by teachers who represent our 
educational publications at Insti- 
tutes and Summer Normals. 


For terms, territory, etc., 
Address AGENCY DEPT. 
Enauanp Pustisuine Co., 


8 Somerset St., Boston, Maas. 


wae WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
please mention this Journal. 


boycotting, and argues for the recognition of 
peacable boycotting, which does not at all presup- 
pose force or unlawfai means as a legitimate 
weapon in the conflict between labor and capi- 
cal, Professor Brownell of Bryn Mawr has 
been stady the census return, and offers a pre- 
liminary report upon the significance of the 
decreasing birth rate which the census reveals. 
These statistics show that the theory of Malthus 
does not apply to the United States, but that pop 
alation is increasing most slowly where wealth in- 
creases most rapidly. The problem offers a moat 
attractive field to the student of statistics, and one 
in which the results can but be of the utmost 
value and significance. The much discussed sub 
ject of ‘Rent and Profit,’’ a topic to which the 
classicists in political economy have devoted a vast 
deal of ink during the last two or three years is 
taken up by C. W. Macfarlane of Philadelphia, 
who adds his definition of terms to the already 
much beclouded discussion. Philadelphia: The 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Bimonthly. $1.00 per number. 


— The Arena for July presents as a leading 
article Rev. W. H. Savage's discussion of “ Whit- 
tier’s Religion,”’ with a frontispiece portrait of 
he poet from the latest photograph. Mrs. 
Gardener’s facile pen continues a second paper 
on “Environment”; ‘‘ Can Hereditary be Modi- 


fied’’; Charles S. Thomas discusses ‘‘ Nono- 
metalism and Protection; Henry Hensoldt gives 
an interesting account of the history and progrese 
of *‘ Occult Science in Thibet’’; Samnei Leavitt 
in “ India, Silver, Wheat, and Cotton, answers the 
arguments of J. Howard Cowperthwaite on ‘‘ India 
acd Her Silver Rapee,’’ in an able diecussion of 
that country’s monetary outlook. ‘The Last 
Protest Agsinst Woman's Enfranchisement,’’ by 
by Supt. James L. Hughes of Toronto, is a care- 
fully prepared answer to Prof. Goldwin Smith’s 
arguments againet Woman Soffrage. Ocher able 
articles appear, such as ‘‘ The Higher Evolution 
of Man,’”’ by Henry W: od; “ The Babies in the 
Street,’’ by Martha Foote Crow; ‘The Crusade 
of the Unemployed,”’ by Henry Frank; ‘‘A Social 
Stndy,’”’ by W. B. Harte. The editor, B. O 
Flower, makes a thoughtful plea for jastice for 
Japan, and points ont the ‘‘Cracial M..ments in 
National Life.’’ The symposia for the month 
consider the ‘* Uoion of the Moral Forces and Pab- 
lic Parks and Playgrounds,’ with an excellent 
bibliography on the subject prepared by Thomas 
E. Will. The Books ot the Day are reviewed by 
che editor and competent critics. The whole num- 
ber appeals to all thoughtfal and alert readers. 
The Arena, Boston. Per aunum, $5.00; single 
copy, 50 cents. 


— It would be difficult for any article upon social 
and economic sutjscte to be other than timely dar- 
ing the present summer. The current number of 
the Chicago Journal of Political Economy illas- 
trates this admirab y. Professor Bemis has pre- 
pared a calm review of the troubles at Homestead 


two summers ago, detailing how they arose, what 
happened, and the outcome, and the results upon 
the general unrest of labor and capital. Henry 
K. White has made an elaborate study of the 
Pacifio Railway Debts,’ how they originated 

their history and ixflaence, and the possible out. 
come, — Io discussiog monetary standards, John 
Cammings presents the arguments which show the 
im possibility of inflaencing currency by legislation 

or by any ir fluences other than individual business 
interests and wants. George C. Sikes has investi- 
gated the spprentice system in the building trades, 
and T. B. Veblen has some notes on the Army of 
the Commonweal. The editors of the Chicago 
Journal of Political Economy have undertaken a 
serious task, one upon which their own repatation 
im economic circles rests quite largely, and one 
which implies a serious responsibility towards 
other students. There is room for the 


in all probability, and it has already contained 
many studies and discussions which have placed s«u- 
dents under obligations to the Journal. The 
Chicego Journal may rank with the Harvard 
Quarterly Journal and the Colambia Political Sci- 
ence Quarterly, if ite editore insist upon maintain. 
ing the very highest standard, recognizing the 
place left to it by its competitors, and occupying 
this with the results of the ablest stadents in the 
field, Or it may become an advertising medium 
for our great ioland university, a medium for mak- 
ing public the results of work done by limited 
sawber of students, working under the same in- 
fluences and surroundings, and much of which, 
anless Chicago’s experience is to be different from 
chat of every otber institution of bigher learning 
and training, can hardly help being the immature, 
one sided prodact of candidature for a degree. 
The University of Chicago Press. Quarterly. 
$3 00 a year. 


— Volume XXVIII of The Homiletic Review 
opens with an able statement by Prof. George H. 
Schodde of Capitol University, Columbus, O., of 
the ‘** Present Condition of the Protestant Church 
in Germany.”” Mrs. Aubrey Richardson of Lon- 
don contributes an interesting paper on ‘‘ The 
Testimony of Science to the Truth of Christianity.” 
Dr. Wm. H Ward writes on ‘* Chedorlamer and 
Abraham,’ giviog new light from recent discover- 
ies upon the relations of those historic characters. 
Among the sermons worthy of special mention in 
in the Sermonic S-ction is that of Dr. A. J. F 
Behrends of Brooklyn, on ‘*The Doctrine of 
Eternal Panishment.’’ Dr. B. F. Kidder, now 
traveling in the East. gives the first of a series of 
Papers on Sovial Science and Comparative Re- 
ligion. Suggestive ‘* Lessons from Teo Biogra- 
phies ’’—those of Dean Stanley and Andrew Bonar 
—are drawn in the Miscellaneons Section, bv the 
Rev. D. Satherland of Charlottetowa, P. E. IL. 
The whole number argues well for the new volume 
jast begun. Pablished monthly by Fuok & Wag- 
aalls Company, New York City. $3.00 per year. 


—A glance at the contents of Godey’s Magazine 
for July (reduced this month from 25 to 10 cents) 
shows that this famous old magazine loses nothing 
by the reduction in price. The illustrations and 
letter press are the best, and the list of contribu- 
tions shows that well-known writers bave been 
secures. This number contains the closing chap- 
ters of Leon Mead’s powerful novel, ‘‘ Chance,’’ 
and the Seward articles are continued. The other 
illustrated articles are: ‘‘ The Ciub,’’ 
by Gilson Willetts; ‘‘ Citizens of the Air,’’ by 
Eleanor E. Greatorex, illustrated by the author; 
** Pope Leo XIII and the Consistory,’’ by Charles 
H. Adams, and ‘‘ The Wood Thrush’s Nest,’’ by 
Olive Thorne Miller, illustrated by Charlotte F. 


STAMPED OUT 
—blood-poisons of every name and nature, 
by Dr. Pierce's Golden Medical Discovery. 
It rouses every organ into healthy action, 

urifies and enriches the blood, and through 
ft cleanses and renews the whole system. 
All Blood, Skin, and Scalp Diseases, from 
a common blotch or eruption to the worst 
Scrofula, are cured by it. For Tetter, Sait- 
rheum, Eczema, Erysipelas, Boils, and 
Carbuncles, the ‘‘ Discovery” is a direct 
remedy. 


wi 

“I suffere 
quarter of a century 
with **fever-sore"’ (ulcer) 
on my leg and eczema- 
tous eruptions and gave 
up all — of ever being 

pn, B 


well ag ut I am 
happy to say that your 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med- 


: ical Discovery made a 

be complete cure of my ail- 
CAROLINE WEEKLEY- ments, although I had 
tried different doctors and almost all known 
remedies without effect. 


Daley. There are short stories by Kate Upson 
Clark, Elizabeth Bis'and, and James Backh«m, 
and the poems are by M. Imlay Taylor, illostrated 
by Paul be Longpre, Henry Tarreli and Felix Car- 


;|men. The departments are all worth readiog. 


— The Magazine of Poetry brings to the desk 


eight portraits of poets of renown, with ca)lings 
from general favorites of their pen. Among these 
are noted excellent portraits of Sackling, Carlyle, 
Phelps, Laura Rice, and Nathan Kirk Griggs. 
Brief biographies are appended with every poet 
represented, and a choice selection of miscelianeous 
gems and current poems sustains the magazine's 
reputation as a jourval presenting nothiog buta 
high order of poetic art. The Magszioe of Poetry, 
Baffalo, N. Y. Chas. Wells Moalton, Publisher, 
Terms, $2 00 a year. ; 25 cents a number. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Homiletic Review. for July; terms, $3.00a 
year. New York: Funk & Wagnails. 

The Arena. for July; terms, $5.00 a year. Boston: 
Areva Pub. Co. 

Germania. for July; terms, $2.00 a year. Boston: 
120 Tren«nt Sf. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute, for July; 
terms, $5 00a year. Philadelphia. 

The Phrenological Journal; terms, $1.50 a year. 
New York: Fowler & Wells Co. 

The Pansy, for July; term, $1.00 a year. Boston: 
Lothrop Pub. Co. 

The Writer. for July; terms, $1.90 ayear. Boston. 


Notes and Queries, for July; terms $1.00 @ year. 
Manchester, N. H.: 8. C. & L. M. Gould. 


the number on your coupon. 


The JOHN L. STODDARD'S ART SERIES 


Consists of 16 Portfolios, 11 x 13 inches in size, each Portfolio having 16 views. 
Our subscribers are delighted with the series. 


Parts 1 to 16 (complete) are now ready. 


We print a coupon below, and it will only be necessary for you to cut it out and 
send or bring it to our office with 10 cents in silver or five two-cent postage stamps, 
to Py the cost of mailing, wrapping, etc., and we will send you the part to correspond 
wi 


Cut this out and send it to us with 10 cents. 


John L. 
Send me Part Noa, 


Coupon Sor 
Stoddard’s Art Series. 


Address all orders: 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St.. Boston, Mass. 


WANTED, 


Next September, in a New England city, a teacher 
of Cooking and Millinery for the giris in Manual 
Training School. An accomplished lady wh> can 
teach these subjects weil, and also some 4 h school 
branches, such as Grammar, History, Geometry, 
Physics or Chemistry, is desired. Salary offered, 
$1100 to $1300. Apply immediately to 
ORCUTT, Manager, 
. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a New England acotoms. a Preceptress,—a Chris 
tian lady of culture and refinement who has had suc 
cessful experience in a similar position. Salary $600. 
Also, an Assistant in a N. E. normal school, to teach 
tbe common English branches. She must be a grad- 
uate from a Massachusetts normal school and au ex- 
perienced and successful teacher. Salary, $440. 
Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St.. Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a Semin in a pleasant New York town. 4 

teacher of Voeal Music gad Det. Salary $500. 
IRAM J , Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Eamation. 

8 Bowernet Rt., Roaton 


WANTED, 


Next September, in a Southern private school. a lady 
Music Teacher, —a brilliant performer on piano and 
violin, . Apply to 
AM URCOTT, Manager, 
N. E Bureau of Education, 
8 Samereet Bt... Boston. 


WANTED. 
Next September, n a Manual Training High Schon’) 
ina large New Ep land city, a teacher of ‘ Woot 
work, including joining, turning. carving, 4" 
pattern making.” Salary from $1100 to $1300. 


Apply at once to e 
HIRAM ORCOTT, Manager., 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset 8t., Bosto®- 


WANTED, 


In a western college, a male teacher of Vocal Music. 
Salary, for a —— man, $1,200. 


Apply at once 
N. Bureau of Education, 
Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


School f-r Young Ladies 204 
if and furniture —in a delightful 


New England city. For particulars apply to 
ORUUT 


E. B 
ureau 
8 Somerset Street, Bost? 


| 
| 
Ts. OLID EEK- 
Zz LEY, of Carne al 
‘ 
fails to register.— Atchison Globe. | 
A Boarding and D 
| Children.—good w 
| 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


Alabama.—Peabody Summer School of Pedagogy. 
Ang. 21—Sept 25. Troy. Dr. E. R. EI- 
dridge. 

Colorado.—Summer School, June 11—Jaly 20. 
Denver. Fred Dick. 

Colorado Summer Schoo] of Science, etc. July 
2-31. Colorado Springs, Edwin G. Dexter. 


Delaware —Summer School of Methods. July 2 
- Aug 3. Dover. Co. Supt. C. C. Tindal. 


Towa,—Thbe Des Moines Sommer School, Normal 
Bailding, Drake University. Jaly 9—Ang. 
2. Des Moines. C. W. Martindale. 
Summer School,. State University of Iowa. 
Jane 18—Jaly 14. Iowa City. Dr. Chas. 
A. Schac ff or. 


Illinois. —Sammer School, University of Illinois. 
Jave 18—Jaoly 13. Champaign. F. M. 
McMurry, Ucbana. 

Cook County Normal Summer School. July 9 
-27. Englewood. Wilbur S, Jackman. 
American School of Sloyd, Cook County Nor- 

mal School. Jaly 9-27. Englewood. Wal- 
ter Kenyon. 
Summer Session, Soper School of Oratory. July 
5—Ang 9. Chicago. H. M. Soper. 
American [ostitute of Normal Methods. West- 
ern School. Aug. 7-24. Chicago. 


Kansas.—Summer School. June 18—Ang. 24. 
Norton. Supt. N. H. Baker. 

Louisiana.—Summer Session. Louisiana Chautan= 

qua. July 2-30. Raston, La. Rev. T. K. 
Fauntleroy. 

Maine.—Summer Sessions of the School of Ex- 
pressive Art. Aug. 6-25. Belfast, Maive. 
Address M. W. Langhton, 364 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, Boston. 

Massachusetts —Martha’s Vineyard Summer Insti- 
tute. Jaly9—Aug. 11. Cottage City. W. 
A. Mowry, Salem, Mass. 

Summer Sesion, Emerson College of Oratory. 
Martha’s Vineyard 

Harvard Usiversity Sammer Courses of Instruc- 
tion. Begioning Jalv 5 and continuing five 
or six weeks. Cambridge. Prof. N. S. 
Shaler, Cambridge. 

Normal Institute of Vocal Harmony. Aug. 14- 
31. Lexington. Mrs. H. E. Holt, See., 
Box 109, Lexington. 

Amberet Summer School, Jaly 2—Ang. 4. 
Amherst. Wh. I. Fletcher. 

The Sanvenr Sommer College of Languages. 
July 2—Aug. 10. Amherst. Dr. L. Sau- 
veur, Copley St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Sammer School, Clark University. Jaly 16—28. 
Address L. M. Wilson, Clark Univ:srsity, 
Worcester. 

Summer Session, School of Expression. Begin- 
ping Joly 14. Freeman Place, Boston, 
Maes. S.S. Carry, dean. 


Michigan.— University of Michigan, Sammer 
Courses of Instruction. Jaly 9—Ang. 17. 

Ann Arbor. J. H. Wade. 
Sammer School of Pedagogy and Review. June 


25—Ang. 3. Benton Harbor. G. J. Edg-|> 


cumbe. 

Summer Session, Michigan Mining School 
Jane 4-Aug. 20. Houghton, Mich. 
E. Wadsworth. 

Summer School of Pedagogy and Kindergarten 
Training. Joly 2-28. Grand Rapids. 
Elnora Cuddeback. 

Kindergarten Training School, Sammer Session. 
Jaly 5—Sept. 1. Grand Rapids. Clara 
Wheeler. 

Summer School, Michigan Agricultural College. 
Agricultural Coll., P.O. LewisG Gorton. 

Bay View Sommer University. July 12—Aug. 

Bay View. JobmM. Hall, Flint. 

Sommer Session, Flint Normai College. Jaly 

2—Sept. 3. Fiint, Mich. G. E. Swarthou:. 


Minnesota.— University Summer School, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. Jaly 30—-Aug. 24. Mione- 
apolis, Minn, W. W. Pendergast, Supt., 
St. Paul Minn. 

Nebraska —Sommer School Western Normal Col- 
lege. June l12—Jaly 31, Lincoln. Wm. 
N Croan. 

The Lincoin Normal University Sammer School. 
Normal. J. F. Saylor. 

Union Sammer School. Jaly 9—Anug. 18. Ash- 
Jand, Neb. Professor Crabtree. 

Summer School. Jane 18—Ang. 10. Hold. 
redge, Neb. W. R. Hart. 

Summer Session, Fremont Normal School. 
June 12—Ang. 21. Fremont, Neb. W. 
H. Clemmons. 

Perkins Co. Summer Normal. June 25—Ang. 
13. Elsie, Neb. E Lance Jones. 

Summer Normal. Jaly 2-Aug.10. Verdon, Neb. 
L. A. Ostien. 

New Hampshire.—Summer Institute, State Nor- 
mal School. Avgust 20-31. Piymouth. 
Address Hon. Fred Gowing, Concord. 


New Jersey.—Summer Course in Languages. As- 
bury Park and Chicago. Under the man- 
agement of the Berlitz School of Languages, 
1122 Broadway. 

New York,—The National Sommer School of 
Methods, etc. July 17. Glens Falls. 
Sherman Williams, Glens Falls, and C. F. 
King, Boston Highlands, Mass. 

Mid-summer School. July 23—Ang. 10 
Owego. E. G. Lantman, Manager, Bing- 
hamton. 

Chautauqua Sommer College. July 5—Ang. 
16. Chautangaa. W. A. Danecan, See., 
Syracuse. 

Chautauqua Teachers’ Retreat. July 5—Anug. 1. 
Chautauqua. Walter L. Hervey, Teachers’ 


College, New York. 
Central Sommer School. Joly 23—Ang. 10, 


Chautauqua Perk, Tally Lake. Edwin G. 
Chase. 465 Chenango Street, Binghamton, 
New York. 

Summer School, Cornell University. Jaly 6— 
Aug. 16 I:haca. Jacob Gould Sherman. 

New York State Sommer Iostitate for Teach- 
ers. July 16—Auguet 4. Round Lake. 
Alexander Falconer, Manager, Waterford, 

Catholic Summer School. Jaly 14. Piatte- 
burgh. Rev. Dr. Laughlin, Philadephia, Pa. 


Ohio —Lakeside Sammer School. Joly 10—Ang. 

7. Lakeside. W. V. Smith, Port Clinton 

Chri-ty School of Methods. Jaly 23—Aug. 17. 
Andover, Ohio, Charles Hayward. 


Rhode Isiand.—American Institute of Normal 
Methods. Eastern School. Jaly 17—Ang. 3. 
Providence. 

South Carolina. — Summer School, South Caro- 
lina College. Jaly 17-Aug. 13. Columbia, 
S.C. Mr. James Woodrow. 

Vermont.—Orleans Co. Sammer School. July 23- 
Aug, 4. Barton, Vt. F. W. Hazen, No. 
Craftsbury, Vt. 

Lamoille Co. Sammer School. July 30-Ang. 13. 
Morrievilie, Vt. W. A. Beebe. 

Windsor Co. Summer School. Avg. 6-18 Ches- 
ter, Vt. Edwin Whitehill, Woods:ock. 


Wisconsin.— Wisconsin Summer School, Uaiver- 
sity of Wisconsin. Prof. J. W. Sterne. 
Sammer School. Jaly 9—Ang.18. Eilsworth. 
Supt. J. F. Shaw. 
Summer School. Jaly 9—Aug. 18. Musco. 
Joseph Schaeffer. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of a 
large majority of its subscribers itis sent regularly 
antil definitely ordered to be discontinued, but will 
be discontinued on expiration if the sub-criber so 
desires. Please send remittances by draft, vostal 
or express order, or registered letter to the publish- 
ers, NEw ENGLAND PUBLISBING Co. 


The 
Potter-Bradley Atlas 
Is Taking. 


Read the followiug testimonials 
from our Subscribers, 

and see what they think of 

the Work. 


*T have just received Part I. of the Potter-Bradley 
Atlas of the World, and think it magnificent. I want 
the complete set.” 

—SUBSCRIBER, Bridgeport, Conn. 

“Part 1 of the Potter Bradley Atlas arrived last 
night, and [ am very much pieased with it. It forms 
a cheap but valuable addition to a teacher’s library. 
Enclosed find coupon for Part 2” 

—SURSCRIBER, Ontario, Canada. 


* Part 1 of the Potter-Bradley Atlas has just been 
received, Itis a great privilege to get so fine a wore 
at 4 small a price. *Inclosed find coupon for Parts 

and 3.’ 


—PrRIn. WORCESTER ACADEMY, Vinita, I. T. 
‘*T have received Part 1 of the Atlas and am much 


M. pleaseo with it, LIenciose coupon and fifteen cents 


for Part 2” 
—SUBSCRIBER, Class. High Sch., Worcester, Mass. 


ew See page 69. 


Educational Institutions. 
LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 


Painesville, Ohio, 


Practically colieglate, with the care and culture 
of home. Miss MARY EVANS, Principal. 


TAsOR ACADEMY, 

MARION, MASS. 
For both sexes. Ciassicai and general course. Pre- 
pare» for Institutions. New 
Jatalogue ready June 1. 
— DANA M. DUSTAN, Principal. 


MICHIGAN, HOUGHTON. A State School 
Michigan Mining Scho ol. of Engineering 
and allied -ubjecte. Has Summer Courses in Surve: ig, 
Shop Praciice, Assaying, Ore Dressing and Field Geol- 
ogy. I:struction thorough!y practicel. Large equip- 
ment. Tuition free, For catalogue write to 
M. E. WADSWORTH, A.M , Pb,D., Director. 


Boylston, cor Berkeley. Bark Bay, Boston. 
Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 


Aco-educativpal preparatory school of the bichest grade 
Its certificate admits to all colieges accepting certificates. 
Pupils sent yearly to [nstitute of Techuology, Harvara 
nes forwarded. eventh year begins Sep . 
TAYLOR, DEMERITTE, & HAGAK. 


COLLEGES. 


Bre UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes Address the Registrar 


SCHOOLS. 


ASS STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
M for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further apply 

lo whbury, corner of Fxeter Street, Boston. 
G. A. BARTLETT, Principal. 


AL SCHOOL 
For circulars address 


Miss ELLEN Hypk, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATFR, Mass. 
S For both sexes. For catalogues adaress the 
Principal, A G BoyDEN. A M. 
TE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
Ovo Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D B HaaGap, Ph D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For bot 


eg h sexes. 
| J. @, GREENOUGH, Principal. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


THIRTY-TWO Portraits of Emine-t Teachers proved the most attractive advertisement we ever 
issued. The pic ures and the brief biographies proved popular, and en thousand of 
them were called for frcm all overthe country. The edition ia exhausted and will never be reprinted. Buca 
new book is now ready ccentaining * Thirty-two Mere Portraits,” givi: g this time rictures and biog: aphies of W A. 
Alcott. R. Bacon, Birkbeck. Colet, G Combe. Descartes R. L. Edgeworth, Eliot, W. E. Eliia, Fenelon, J &. Fitch, 
*r:ncke, Herbert, Huxley, Kant. Lancaster, LaSalle, Loyola, Luiher, J.8. Mill. Miiton, Quick, Kabelais, Rein, 8t. 
Vincent, Seneca, Spencer, Thring, Wayland. Whewell, F. ©. Willa d aud Wyclif. The price of thi- ia the same as 
that of the other—§10.00, with a discount of $9.98 ORE cent stamp end we cuarantee it a good investment. 
forcash, In other werda, you «an g +t it fora two- M There is a govud deal itn it besides the biographies, 
and i' may give you suggertions worth more than the inturmation. Atany rate, you can get it by writing for 1’ ir 
you write soon enourh. for this edition, like the other, is limited, and will not be repeated. It cort a pod deal to 
oe these pictures and these facts together, and a postage stamp is seldom so efficacious But the original 

ook proved a good inves'ment in the friends it brought us, and we doubt not this wiil be PORTRAITS 
mutually profitable to you andtous. Sosend us your stamp tor 32 more ..........+++ 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association “cwicaco. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3700. Seeks Teachers who 


are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


‘AN UNEXPECTED VACANCY 


‘ 
Scores of such letters come to us through the months of July, August, and September. Do not 
miss these opportunities of securing a satisfactory position. 

Handbook free. THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 211 WasasH AVE., CHICAGO. 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


and FOR El CN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants. Tutors. and Governesses, for 
everv department of instruction; recommends ood schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


New England Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory acd from abroad, During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,500,000, yet calls 
for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


UNSOLICITED KIND WORDS. 
** Have just rece‘ved a letter tendering me that positionin New York City which you have 
secured for me at $1080 salary. I thank you most cordially for your efficient service.” 


—E.G HAM. 
“T sholl. in future, place all orders with your Bureau, you have acted so 
wisely in the past.” promptly and 


THOMPSON, Prin Canaon (Conn) Academy. 
“T am glad to have your suggestions, knowing, as I do. your eminent ability in selectin 
strictiy first-class teachers.” : Burt. JOHN IRWIN, Fort Wayne, Ind.” 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. Nocharge to school officers for 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


Registers the Best Teachers. 
U FAU CHARGES NO AYVANCE KEGISTRATION FEE, 
postage only; but depends on actual results 


3486 Poeitions Filled. Does not our plan commend itself to you? p 
First Year Salaries amount to $2,264,850 00, ke Cupstant vacancies, Send stamp tor blanks. 
KERR & HUYSSUON, Managers, 2 W. 14TH S8T,, NEw YORK. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 
Tae 50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


and call or write. 
FROM LETTERS during the past 
XTRACTS Pa. Ed. Bureau 
** I Dave just been elected to the Principalship of ——. This is the third position I secured through 
your agency.”— Prof.W. “ Enclosed fiud fee, for which please register me in your Bureau. You have 
secured positions for a brother and a sister of mine, and [ trust you may do equally well for me.’’—AMiss C. 
you want a position? Now isthe time to register. L. B, LANDIS, Manager, Allentown, Pa. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


KVERETT O. FISK & OO., Propri 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
4 Ashburton PI. | 70 Fifth Ave., | 106 Wabash Ave.,; 32 Church 8t., | 12014 8o.8 ring St., | 803 12th 8t., 
Boston. Mass. New York. Chicago, Tl. Toronto, Canada. LosAngeles, Cal. | Washington, D.C. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL, 


Business Uffices : 110 Tremont St., Boston ; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions REGISTER NOW. Good positions waiting for those 
who are qualified to fll . ddress 
FRED DICK, Mor., 308 McPhee Butlding, DENVER, COLO. 


Albany Teachers Agency 


Provides schools of all grades with competent teachers, Assists teachers with good records in securing 


positions. Now is the t to register. Send stamp for circulars. 
HARLAN FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking positions, ( Address B. RUGGLES & CO. &™*¢¢ Hotel Bide.) 
par vine merece 


TEAPUERC’ ARENDY 262 Wabash Ave. 
INCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY and Lecture Bureau, *°°cHicAaco: 
Alms to dea! directly with the school boards,and to select one trav her, who is sure to meet the requirements, 
Recommenas no teacher whum the manager wou d not himself employ under the same circumstances 
Negotiates for lectures. institute conductors, musicians, e'c, Correspun deuce is invited. Send for blank. 
One regi-tration ia avffi-iest antil @ position has been secured by the aid of the Agency. Affiliated with the 


BEACON TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Boston; thus affording itsmembere double «advantage. 
A local corre-ponder.t is wanted where there t«a high school or college. Write for special terms, inclosing stamp. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency Teachers’ A gency 


Oldest and best known in U. S. OF RELIABLE 


Established 1855. American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
3 East 14th St., New WVork. Musicians, cf both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 


Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL AGENCY. =— 


schools ¢arefully recommended to parents. 
and renting of school property. 

A first-class Teachers Bureau. We place more references furnished. 

teachers in Minnesota than all other agencies 


combined. Large business throughout the north- 
west. Send for our new catalogue. R. BB. HAZARD, 


Manager, 457 Temple Court, Minneapolis, Minn, 
THE STODDARDS ART SERIES, 


Lady Teachers ‘*T enclose ccupons and stampe for Parte IV. & 
School positions in Pennsylvavia and other — V. of the Stoddard Art Series. Having for many 


tional Education 
Biatonu. tiouan? L. MYERS Manage years taken the JOURNAI. OF EDUCATION, I am 


r 
(10th year.) ‘HARRISBURG, PA. glad of this favorable opportunity of securing 80 


American Teachers’ Bureau, many cats of the photographs of world famous 
Teachers Wanted. Loule, Mo. Y places for the benefit of my pupils.’”’ — Subscriber, 


B. MIRIAM 
160 FrirrH AVENUB (corner of wentieth St. 
WRW VORK CITY. 


CORRESPONDING WITH ADVEB*| New Brighton, N. Y. 
TISERS please mention this Journal. 
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“What is worth doing at all 
is worth doing well.” 


This proverb is difficult to drill into children, but all teachers appre- 
ciate the truth of it. 

We have always felt that excellence would meet the appreciation it 
merited, and therefore have striven to attain it. 


Advise scholars 
bearing this 


and manufact- 


Acme STATIONERY AND PAPER ComPANY 


and the result of their work will be satisfactory. If the stationers 
do not keep these goods, send your orders to us. 


New YorR. . . . ana... Brooklyn. 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF NORMAL METHODS. 


Sum mer Schools, 18904. 


The EASTERN SCHOOL will be held at the State Normal School Buiiding, PROVIDENCE. R. I., 
July 17th to August 

The WESTERN SCHOOL will be beld at the Pavilion of the Manhattan Beach Hotel, Windsor Park, 
CHICAGO, ILL., August 7th to 24th (inclusive). 

Courses of inetruction include Vocal Music, Piano-Forte, Writing, and Pbysical Culture. New features 
of special! interest and practical value. 

Correspondence should be addressed to Mr. ROBERT FORESMAN, 262-964 Wabach Ave., Chicago, IIl., 
Sec’y of the Western School ; or to Mr. FRANK D. BEATTYsS, 31 East 17th st., New York, N. Y., Sec’y of 
Eastern School; or to Mr. ALBERT A. SILVER, Jr., Business Manager, 110-112 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


NEW SERIES OF GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. 


ROYAL ATLAS READFR, No 1. Stories and lessons on Plans, Maps, and the Compass, forming a simple 
and interesting intsoduction to Geography. With Text-Bouk, and a Complete Course of Questions. 

BOTAL ATLAS BEADER, No.2, Stories and 1 Physical G hy, explaining G i 

$s BE » No. 2, wries and lessons on ysical Geography, explaining Geographical 

With Text Book, and a Complete Course of Guestions. 144 
ele xtra, 30 eents 

ROYAL ATLAS READER, No. 38. The Geography of England in Reading Lessons. With complete Text- 
Book ana Course of Questions. 224 pages, 18mo, cloth extra, 50 cents 

ROYAL ATLAS BEADER, No. 4. The Geograpby of the British Islands, British North America, and Aus- 
peveng § in Reading Lessons. With complete Text.Book, ana Course of Questions. 272 pages, cloth 
extra, 75 cents 

BOYAL ATLAS BEADER, No. 6, Tbe Geography of Europe in Reading Lessons. Latitudeand Longitude; 
oe eae Se a Seasons. With complete Text Book, and Course of Questions. 272 pages, 18mo, 
cl th extra. cents. 

BOYAL ATLAS READER, No 6. The Geography of the British Empire in Reading Lessons. Interchange 
ot Productious Circumstances which determine Climate. With compiete Text Book, and Course of 
Questions. 288 pages. 18mo, cloth extra, 75 cents 


Send for our new School Book list. Any bovk in this list will be sent post paid on receipt of price. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, = = = Publishers, 33 East 17th St., New York. 


JUST READY, 


Fairy Tales for Little Readers. By Sarau J. Burks, 
Principal Girls’ Grammar Department, School No. 4, New York. 


A collection o1 fairy tales, comprising ‘‘ Littie Red Riding Hood.” “The Three Bears,” “The White | | \ 


Cat,”’ * Cinderella,” and * Little fhumb,”* writt so tu simple ianguage for home and school reading. It is 
apomely Well adapted for supplementary reading tn Second Reader grades. 
SCHOOL EDITCLUN, 12mo0; Board covers; Price, 30 Cents. 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 253 Chicago, 


3 East 14th St., New York. 


The Prang Art Educational Papers. 


Tbe fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 


HE ART IDEA IN EDUCATION 
AND IN PRACTICAL LIFE. 


By Joun S. CLark. Pritt, 20 cents. 


For full information in regard to these and other publications 
on Art Instruction address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington St. 47 East roth St., 151 Wabash Ave, 
BOSTON. | NEW YORK. | CHICAGO.” 


ONGS OF HISTORY. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
Elegantly bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 
NEW ENGLAND Pop. Co., 3 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


advanced siz 
oe 
NEKW ENG. PUR. + 8 Somerset Rostoo 


Subscribers to the Journal 
can have their subscriptions 
by send- 
new yearly subscription. 


'NEARLY FORTY 
REFERENCES 

to 

Prof. J. P. COOKE’S 
LABORATORY 
PRACTICE 

are found in the 
REPORT OF 
COMMITTEE of TEN. 


CooKe’s LABORATORY PRACTICE will 
be mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price, 
ONE DOLLAR. 


Address 
D.. APPLETON & CO., Publishers 
New York Boston Chicago 
THE 


“ CYCLAUTOGRAPH” 


Prints 100 copies foolscap size - 
from one writing in 3 minutes, 


No cleaving up; no 
and rubbing necessary. 


CYCLAUTOGRAPH CO., 59 Fifth Ave., N.Y. City 


[) st of Silver, Gold and Copper 


Ores, Nickel, Uobalt, Lead, Zinc, Antimopial 
Silver, Bauxite, &c. Abandoned mines will re 
ceive far better financial assistance by visiting 
or corresponding with THE HARTSFELD FUR- 
NACE & REFINING CO., NEwpokT, Ky., who are 
practical German Mining Engineers and Cuntractors 
Al’ questions on Metals, Ores and their best practi- 
cal methods of treatment readily and conclusively 
solved. Why experiment when you can have 
a certainty? 


Publishers. 
FOREICN BOOKS. 


Teachers have the advantage of finding in our 
store all French and German Grammars and Read. 
ers, by whomsoever published. 

Rich stock of Importea and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. on application. 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 
T.H. Castor & Co, successors. 
Importers, Publishers, and Foreign Booksellers; the only 
authorized agency for Henry Holt Co. American 
agency for Hachette & Co.'s (London branch) publications. 
ans from 144 Tremont St. to 
23 school St., Boston. 


MAYNARD. MERRILL, & CO., 


43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 


— —— 

BREED & KELLOGG’S Complete Course in Language. 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLARD’S Beginnors’ Keaders [3 books]. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S by Experiment. 
ANDEB*ON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics, etc., etc. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, 
151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


H. I. SMITH 
5 Somerset St., Boston, 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 
Westiake’s Hew te Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Loyd’s Literature fer Little Felks. 
Baub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felten’s Unrivalled Outline Viaps.. 
Petersen’s Constitution. 
Sheppard’s Science. 


SCHOOLKEEPING : How To Do It. 


By HrmaM OncuTT, LL.D. Price, 75 cents. 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: —It wii 
no doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom 
it was designed, being well filled with practical sug- 
gestions on teaching, management, and discipline, 
drawn from your long, varied, and successful experi- 
ence as a teacher. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Bostom 


HEN CORRESPO*DING WITH ADVERTISERS, 
Diease mention this Journal. 


practical work in every department. Chartered 
ee Summer Session of four weeks 


at Martha’s Vineyard. 


Emerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
Five Hundred Students. 


Hasa enone, and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the prineiples of the 4 of Ex ine 

e 
‘Address for Illustrated Catal 


Philosophy Scientific and 


State 
HENRY SOUTHWICK, Sec’y, 


Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, 8. 
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If You Want —~— 
THE ONLY COMPLETE SYSTEM OF 


~ REPORTS 4ND RECORDS, 


OR ANY THING IN THE LINE OF 


FINE = BLANK = BOOKS 
——Fror— 
Public and Frivate Schools, | 
Send for Catalogue and Price List to | oe, bf 
SHEPPARD & BURGETT, 4 
Box 481, Columbus, Ohio. 
ra 
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tion. 


Address or call upon 


New England Bureau of Education 


3 Somerset St. (Room 5), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputa- 
We receive calls for teachers of every grade, and from every State and 
Territory and from abroad. During the administration of its present Manager he 
has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,500,000, yet calls for 
teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


Eight teachers have been elected from this Bureau, the current year, 
in one New England city, viz: Grammar (male), $2000; Grammar 
(male), $2000 ; three Manual Training (males), $3000; Elocution 
and Physical Culture (female), $600 ; Primary (female), $900 ; Kin- 
dergarten Critic (female), $750. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. 
school officers for services rendered. Forms and circulars free. 


Aggregate salaries = $9,250. 
No charge to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


Minerais, 

Rocks, 

Fossils, 

Casts of Fossils, 

Geological 
7Aelief Mape, 


Send for Circular. 


Establishment 


MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Stuffed Animals 
and Skins, 
Mounted 
Skeletons, 
Anatomical Models, 
Invertebrates. 
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